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ETHICS  OR  RELIGION? 


RABBI  JOSEPH  KRAUSKOPF,  D.  D. 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  13  tk,  1895. 


I  was  sitting  at  my  desk,  the  other  day,  pondering  on  my  subject  of 
this  morning,  and  trying  hard  to  find  a  fitting  introduction  to  it,  when 
my  train  of  thoughts  was  suddenly  and  rudely  interrup 
ted  by  loud  and  unmelodious  strains  of  some  hand-organ 
near  my  window.  I  was  doubly  provoked  at  this  ear-  tortured  on  a 

,  ,.  ,  f  \\  •     '  hand-organ. 

piercing  intruder,  first,  because  of  tht  annoyance  it 
caused  me,  secondly,  because  of  the  cruel  manner  in  which  it  tortured 
Mascagni's  beautiful  Intermezzo.  I  had  been  privileged  to  listen  to  it, 
the  first  time  it  was  rendered  in  this  country.  I  remembered  the  raptur 
ous  applause  that  followed  the  well-trained  orchestra's  performance  of  it, 
and  that  suffered  no  abatement  till  it  had  been  encored  three  times  in 
succession.  And  when  I  contrasted  my  admiration  of  it  then,  with  my 
irritation  over  it  now,  I  could  not  but  wonder  what  its  fate  would  have 
been,  had  it  been  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  lovers  of  music  by  means 
of  a  shrill,  rattling,  discordant  barrel  organ. 

When  the  din  and  noise  had  ceased  at  last,  and  I  reverted  to  my 
theme,  I  had  the  introduction  for  which  I  had  vainly  sought  before. 

Has  not  the  treatment  of  the  Intermezzo  been  that  of 

-r,    ,.    •       -.      T  .,       .,  •»    •    /-     •     1  i  •  Reminded  of 

Religion  ?     Like  it,  and  infinitely  more  than  it,  it  was    divine  religion 

given  to  man  as  a  most  sublime,  as  a  most  comforting  |?jSgtoiisdeed«. 
melody.  When  played  by  well-trained  hands,  on  the 
instruments  of  well-tuned  hearts  and  souls  and  minds,  it  awakened  most 
"blessed  thoughts  and  yearnings,  most  inspiring  hopes  and  ideals,  and 
lifted  man,  up,  up,  from  this  vale  of  strife  and  tears  arid  misery,  into  the 
regions  of  heavenly  peace  and  joy.  But  wicked  hands  seized  upon  it, 
chose  stony  hearts,  unstrung  nerves,  insane  minds  for  their  instruments, 
and  upon  these  they  placed  this  divine  melody  as  upon  a  rack  or  wheel, 
and  tortured  it  into  a  maddening  confusion  of  shrieks  and  howls,  that 
rational  men  could  no  longer  distinguish  it  as  the  creation  of  God,  and 
put  it  down  as  the  work  of  the  devil. 


This  is  a  frank  admission  of  the  abuse  of  religion,  and  a  sad  one 
since  it  is  made  by  a  religious  teacher,  to  a  religious  body,  and  in  a 

religious  house.     But  it  is  the  truth.     There  have  been 
Uselessne.ss  of 

religion  argued  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  religion,  which  history 
from  its  abuse.  blushes  to  chronicle.  There  have  been  tortures  and 
bloodsheds  and  massacres  perpetrated,  for  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Heaven, 
which,  in  number  and  cruelty,  probably  exceed  those  committed  for  the 
glory  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  And  when,  in  the  days  of  the  mind's 
emancipation,  men  first  heard  or  read  of  these  outrages,  they  were 
horror-stricken,  and  when  they  reflected  on  them,  they  recoiled  from 
religion  as  from  a  fiend  incarnate,  shouting  to  it — to  borrow  the  words  of 
Jesus — "Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan:  thou  art  an  offence  unto  me:  for 
thou  savorest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God  !  "  "  Get  thee  gone,  thou 
monster  !  Thy  sight  is  hideous;  thy  breath  is  poisonous;  thy  sound  is 
maddening;  thy  very  name  is  painful  to  our  ears  !  Thy  bibles  and  thy 
books  shall  find  no  place  on  our  shelves.  Thy  hypocrisies  shall  not  stain 
the  hearts  of  our  innocent  children.  Thy  shadow  shall  not  darken  our 
thresholds." 

Is  such,  an  excorcism  of  religion  logical  or  just?     Let  us  revert  to 
the  musical  comparison  with  which  we  started,  subject  it  to  a  similar 
treatment,  by  reason  of  organ-grinders'  abuse  of  it,  and 
then  draw  our  conclusions. 

Would  you,  if  you  are  people  of  fine  sensibilities,  of 

aesthetic  tastes,  of  cultivated  feelings,  would  you,  when  harrowed  by  a 
distortion  of  some  classical  piece  of  music,  cry  aloud:  "Assemble,  ye 
people  of  peace  and  harmony,  and  drive  ye  hence  this  demon  of  music! 
Gather  together  all  the  compositions  of  all  the  Beethovens  and  Mozarts, 
of  all  the  Mendelssohns  and  Bachs,  and  make  a  bonfire  of  them,  and 
keep  it  burning  till  every  sheet  of  music,  and  every  instrument  played 
upon,  and  every  baton  wielded,  has  been  reduced  to  ashes  !  And  to 
prevent  its  ever  taking  root  again,  suppress  unmercifully*  every  child's 
playful  melody,  every  bride's  song  of  happiness,  every  mother's 
soulful  lullaby,  every  troubled  creature's  hymn  of  supplication!  Hunt 
down  every  singing  bird,  every  chirping  cricket,  every  purling  brook, 
every  chanting  zephyr.  Let  melody  cease;  let  music  be  known  no 
more!  " 

You  would  laugh  at  such  an  interdiction  against  music,  and  declare 
it  madness.  You  would  question  the  sanity  of  those  people,  who,  in 
their  anger  at  harmony-slaying  voices  and  instruments,  would  think  all 
music  evil,  and  would  have  all  music  banished  or  exterminated. 

This  is  precisely  the  course  which  men,  even  rational  men,  have 
taken  against  religion.  Shocked  by  a  knowledge  of  the  evils  done  in 
the  name  of  religion,  by  so-called  religious  men,  they  do  not  content 
themselves  with  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  abusers,  but  also  fall  most 
unmercifully  on  poor,  doubly  abused  Religion.  They  would,  if  in  their 
power,  with  one  thrust  of  the  knife,  deal  the  death-blow  at  Religion, 
and  relieve  the  world  of  it  forevermore. 


"  But,"  some  one  might  here  interpose  the  question,  "if  something 
better,  something  more  sublime,  more  heart-quickening  and  soul-rejoic 
ing,  could  be  introduced  in  the  place  of  music,  would 
you  then  object  to  its  abolition?"     To  which  I  would    ttrte  could  be 
reply:  "  First  introduce  that  superior  substitute  of  which    suPPlied-  yes- 
you  speak.     Next,  let  us  give  it  a  thorough  test,  and  see  whether  it  has 
the  power  to  elevate  the  feelings,  to  inspire  the  mind,  to  arouse  the  spirit, 
to  comfort  and  soothe  the  heart,  that  music  now  has,  and  whether  it  can 
absolutely  escape  being  abused  and  distorted,  which  music  now  cannot. 
According  to  the  manner  in  which  it  will  stand  these  tests  will  my 
answer  be." 

So  say  I  to  those,  who  ask,  whether  I  would  object  to  seeing  some 
thing  better  placed  in  the  stead  of  religion:    "Give  us  that  something 
better,  and  let  us  try-  it.     If  it  will  stand  the  test,  if  it 
will  make  man  purer  and  wiser,  more  reverential  and    Same  wiJeH  ion 
more  humble,  more  loving  and  more  dutiful,  more  heroic 
under  trial  and  more  resigned  under  sorrow,  more  daring  in  the  battle  of 
right,  and  more  self-sacrificing  in  the  cause  of  truth,  more  self-forgetting 
and  more  actively  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellowman  than  religion 
now  is  doing,  if  it  will  prove  that  it  can  never  be  travestied  and  parodied, 
that  it  can  never  be  used  as  a  cloak  nor  for  base  personal  ends,  that  it 
can  never  be  ministered  by  frauds  nor  be  presided  over  by  fanatics  or 
hypocrites,  if  this  it  will  do  and  prove,  then  I  will  say  to  you:  'Away 
with  Religion!   On  with  the  Superior  Substitute!'  " 

"Is  not  the  study  and  practice  of  ethics,  as  promulgated  by  the 
Ethical  Culture  Society,  such  a  Superior  Substitute  ? "  I  have  examined 
its  principles.  I  have  studied  its  philosophy.  I  have 
observed  its  influence  on  its  followers,  and  my  investiga-  a^a'subsYhute  ed 
tions  and  observations  have  taught  me  this  concerning  it: 
It  divorces  morality  from  religion.  It  derives  its  moral  law  from  human 
experience,  and  believes  that  the  good  of  humanity  is  the  highest 
authority  for  right-doing.  It  regards  worship,  religious  ceremony,  and 
those  other  accessories  from  which  religious  people  draw  spirituality, 
inspiration,  motive-power,  hope,  resignation,  as  unnecessary,  if  not 
baneful.  For  a  God — whether  one  exists  or  not— as  an  inspirer  of  man's 
moral  nature,  as  the  type  of  perfection  for  man  to  pattern  after,  it  has 
no  place  in  its  system.  The  concern  of  man  is  not,  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  God,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  before  or  an  hereafter  to  our  life, 
whether  or  not  our  present  existence  is  to  record  a  rise  or  fall  in  our 
spiritual  development,  whether  or  not  our  conscience  and  intelligence 
have  been  given  us  as  compasses  to  register  our  nearness  to  or  farness 
from  God,  the  Divine  Ideal  of  Perfection,  the  whole  concern  of  man  is 
for  all  to  be  moral,  for  in  the  morality  of  all  mankind  lies  the  only  pos 
sibility  of  human  happiness.  The  cradle  brings  to  it  no  divine  message. 
For  the  coffin  it  has  no  hope.  For  the  hour  of  sorrow  it  has  no  solace. 
In  the  hour  of  darkness  and  despair  it  has  no  cheer.  '  Be  moral  and 
make  all  others  moral,  that  is  the  whole  duty,  that  is  the  whole  meaning, 
that  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  life. 


I  have  compared  its  followers  with  those  of  religion,  both  by  indivi 
duals,  and  as  a  whole,  and  while  I  cheerfully  admit  that  I  have  not  found 
a  single  Ethical  Culturist,  whom  I  could,  in  any  sense, 
ethics  on  follow-  regard  morally  inferior  to  any  of  religion's  followers, 
at  I  mav  say  with  equal  truth,  that  I  know  of  many  among 
the  latter,  whom  I  would  regard  superior  to  the  best  the 
Ethical  Culturists  have  produced. 

I  have  impartially  balanced  its  strong  and  weak  points  with  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  religion.  The  conclusion  that  I  have  arrived 
at  is  this:  As  a  substitute  for  religion  ethics  will  never  do.  Its  strongest 
points,  its  emphasis  on  morality,  which  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  its 
system,  constitute  the  web  and  woof  of  the  whole  religious  fabric,  and 
always  has.  Religion  has  laid  its  greatest  stress  on  morality,  from  the 
time  it  first  began  to  wield  an  influence  over  man.  In  addition,  it  has 
given  a  basis  to  morality,  and  a  reason  for  it,  and  a  meaning  to  life  and 
its  vicissitudes^  such  as  Ethical  Culture  has  not  to  give,  cannot  give.  It 
is  in  the  want  of  this  wherein,  in  my  humble  opinion,  lies  the  weakness 
of  Ethical  Culture,  the  cause  of  its  seeming  failure  to  take  root  among 
the  people,  and  the  reason  that  it  cannot  make  good  its  claim  as  a  substi 
tute  for  religion. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  one  word  against  the  Ethical  Culture 
Society.  My  criticism  only  refers  to  its  inefficiency  to  take  the  place  of 
religion,  as  a  leader  and  a  comforter  of  man.  Considered  as  a  society  of 
men  and  women,  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  individual 
and  communal  morality,  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  it.  I  have  only 
praise  for  a  body  of  people,  who  make  it  their  duty  to  reform  self  and 
those  about  them,  to  engage  in  all  works  of  philanthropy,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  solution  of  moral  problems,  which  have  arisen  in  these 
days  of  conflict  between  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer,  between  the 
immensely  rich  and  miserably  poor,  between  the  flagrantly  free  and 
wretchedly  enslaved.  Sincerely  I  wish,  that,  instead  of  numbering  their 
workers  by  the  hundreds,  they  could  have  counted  them  by  the  myriads. 

And  I  have  a  strong  belief  that  they  might  have  done  so,  that  they 

might  have  made  much  more  progress,  during  the  twenty  years  of  their 

existence,  had  they  presented  themselves  to  the  people 

With  a  God  its 

influence  would      as  a  church  as  well  as  a  school,  had  they  also  appealed 

stronger"  *°  ^eart  and  soul  by  means  of  Divine  Service  and  not,  as 

now,  only  to  the  mind  by  means  of  lectures.  I  believe 
their  following  would  have  been  very  much  stronger  had  they  not  sought 
to  stifle  in  the  human  heart  a  religious  sentiment  which,  I  believe, 
•God  Himself  has  implanted,  which  thousands  of  years  of  growth  and 
cultivation  have  well-nigh  made  an  inseparable  part  of  human  nature, 
which  the  mysteries  and  phenomena  of  life  constantly  fan  into  activity, 
and  which  the  masses  apparently  can  as  little  do  without,  as  they  can 
•without  air  to  breathe,  without  food  to  eat. 

Their  error  is  similar  to  that  of  theologians  of  former  times.  Both 
have  gone  to  extremes.  The  latter  laid  the  whole  emphasis  on  super- 


natural  speculations,  with  little  stress  on  questions  of  morality;  the 
former  lay  their  whole  stress  on  practical  morality,  and  completely 
ignore  the  Divine  aspirations  of  the  human  soul.  With  such  breadth  in 
their  choice  of  membership,  as  that  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  with 
such  depth  to  their  moral  feelings  as  theirs,  had  they  yet  had  the  religious 
heights  for  man  to  soar  to,  had  they  yet  had  above  the  man  striving  after 
perfection  a  living  and  loving  God  of  perfection  to  aspire  to,  had  they 
yet  had  a  Divine  Service  to  bring  the  human  soul  into  communion  with 
God,  the  Parent  Soul,  and  I  would  know  of  no  religion,  that  could  unite 
the  human  family  in  a  Brotherhood  of  man,  under  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  better  than  the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  or  even  as  well. 

Here  another  question  may  be  raised.    It  may  be  asked:   Upon  what 
grounds  do  I  base  my  statement,  that  mankind  has  need  of  a  God  and  of 
Divine  Services  to  fulfill  intellectually  and  morally  the 
object  of  its  existence  ?    It  is  a  serious  question,  a  thorough 
answer  to  which  would  require  much  more  time  than  I 
have  at  my  disposal  to-day.     The  reply  that  I  can  make  this  morning  is 
briefly  this: 

Man  is  placed  into  a  universe,  in  the  immensity  of  which  he  is  but 
an  infinitesimal  speck.  Creation,  power,  force,  law,  will,  harmony,  intel 
ligence  surround  him,  which  are  not  of  human  make,  or 

Man  s  environ- 
under  human  control,  or  even  within  human  grasp.    They    ments, yearnings 

point  to  a  power  outside  of  man,  one  which  is  infinitely  p"fnuS ToSd^ 
greater  than  he.  With  eyes  to  see,  with  ^ears  to  hear, 
with  a  mind  to  reason,  with  a  conscience  to  feel,  he  cannot  shut  out  these 
facts  from  his  consciousness,  nor  help  drawing  the  conclusion  that  some 
where,  somehow,  there  is  some  Creative  and  Governing  Force,  supremely 
powerful  and  wise,  which  he  designates  by  various  names.  In  our  tongue 
he  calls  it  God. 

Life  presents  yet  other  problems  than  those  of  mere  economic  and 
prudential  virtues.  The  "whence,"  the  "whither,"  the  "why"  confront 
us  on  all  sides.  There  are  mysteries  to  puzzle,  and  secret  things  to  per 
plex.  There  is  suffering  to  be  endured,  and  death  to  be  faced.  Dear 
ones  are  given  to  us,  and  dear  ones  are  taken  away.  There  are  failings 
and  errors  and  sins,  there  are  cravings  and  longings  and  yearnings,  that 
cannot  be  hushed,  nor  brushed  aside,  simply  by  going  out  into  the  world 
to  do  good  to  others,  that  others  might  do  good  to  us.  We  may  be  good 
and  noble,  and  never  fail  in  our  utilitarian  duties  towards  ourselves  and 
our  fellowmen,  and  our  fellowmen  may  never  fail  in  their  duties  towards 
us.  And  yet,  we  may  be  far  from  being  happy.  We  may  be  tortured  by 
physical  sufferings,  and  harassed  by  mental  doubts.  We  may  sit  in  dark 
ness  because  of  the  light  that  has  gone  out,  and  mourn  in  solitude, 
because  there  is  no  man  to  comfort  us.  Like  little  children,  then,  we 
wish  to  hold  up  our  hands  to  be  lifted  up  and  folded  to  the  bosom  of  a 
Divine  Parent.  Like  the  tottering  and  falling,  then,  we  wish  to  lean  on 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Power  Supreme.  Like  the  drifting,  storm-tossed 
mariner,  then,  we  wish  to  trust  that  calm  will  succeed  the  storm,  that 


there  is  a  haven  somewhere,  where  we  shall  find  peace  and  rest.  Like 
the  hard-tried  student  or  apprentice,  then,  we  wish  to  believe,  that  our 
present  hardships  are  a  training-school  wherein  we  are  fitted  for  higher 
spheres  awaiting  us. 

Moreover,  man  is  a  complex  organism.  He  is  made  of  things  material 
and  of  things  spiritual,  and  both  must  be  satisfied.  He  is  of  the  flesh 
and  also  of  the  spirit,  and  both  have  their  needs.  He  has  not  only  a 
hand  to  do,  and  a  mind  to  think,  but  also  a  conscience  to  feel,  and  a  heart 
to  yearn,  and  a  soul  to  aspire.  He  is  of  the  earth,  and  also  of  that  which 
is  above  the  earthy.  He  is  swayed  by  passions  and  appetites  that  are 
low,  but  he  is  also  thrilled  into  enthusiasm  by  ideals  and  inspirations 
and  aspirations,  which,  in  purity  and  excellence,  transcend  human  types 
and  human  experiences.  As  morality  must  minister  to  the  one,  spiritu 
ality  must  minister  to  the  other. 

Furthermore,  the  complexity  of  the  human  organism  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  some  to  be  moral  than  for  others.  It  is  easy  for  some  to 

resist  temptation,  to  control  the  passions,  to  conquer 
Morality  to  be  of 

authority  must  selfishness;  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  others.  What 
have  divine  sane-  ig  there)  theri)  in  the  doctrine  of  morality,  based  as  it  is 

on  more  or  less  remote  expediency,  to  restrain  such, 
whose  moral  nature  is  constitutionally  dwarfed  or  unmanageable  ?  What 
force  has  the  argument  of  wrong  per  se,  for  such  as  these,  when  they  see 
a  chance  for  illicitly  gratifying  their  senses,  or  enlarging  their  treasures, 
without  an  eye  near  to  see  it,  nor  an  ear  to  hear  it,  nor  a  tongue  to  tell 
of  it,  nor  a  hand  to  punish  f(5r  it  ?  What  power,  for  such  as  these,  has 
the  argument,  that,  even  though  there  be  no  present  reward  for  abstinence 
and  self-abnegation,  even  though  present  practice  of  them  involve  hard 
ship,  loss,  pain,  a  time  will  come,  when  other  men  will  derive  gain  and 
pleasure  from  it,  when  other  generations  will  thank  them  for  it? 

Ethics  has  but  a  feeble  answer  to  such  questions;  that  of  religion  is 
a  mighty  one.  It  is  the  one  that  heads  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the 

book  of  Leviticus,  and  which  reads:  "Ye  shall  be  holy, 
Religion  is  God-  . 

permeated  for  holy  am  I,  the  Lord,  your  God.        It  is  the  one  con 

tained  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  reads:  "Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  Religion  places  God 
before  man  as  the  type  of  perfection,  for  imitation.  It  accepts  and 
teaches  morality  as  a  sentiment  divinely  implanted  in  the  human  heart, 
and  externally  commanded  unto  man.  He  that  heeds  it,  it  says,  heeds 
the  voice  of  God;  he  that  transgresses  against  it,  transgresses  against  the 
Almighty.  Secrecy  affords  no  escape;  the  All-seeing  eye  is  over  us. 
Ignorance  is  no  excuse,  for  man  has  been  given  a  mind  to  know,  and  a 
will  to  choose,  and  a  conscience  to  warn.  Delay  is  no  safeguard;  the 
hour  of  retribution  conies.  The  soul  human  is  a  spark  of  the  Soul  divine, 
and  only  when  pure  can  it  enter  into,  and  be  absorbed  in  the  All-Soul. 

Religion,  then,  embraces  all  the  morality  which  the  Ethical  Culture 
society  teaches,  and,  in  addition,  the  spirituality  which  Ethics  lacks,  and 
without  which  it  has  neither  sanction  nor  support,  without  which  every 


other  substitute  for  religion  has  failed.  This  additional  part  it  is,  that 
has  enabled  religion  to  endure  these  thousands  of  years,  and  to  survive 
the  thousand  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  it. 

That  religion  has  not  always  been  ethical,  I  have  admitted  before. 
It  was  when  arrogant  and  ignorant  theology  usurped  the  throne  of 
religion,  and  made  of  ethics  a  footstool.  It  was  when  },-ven  wiien 

spirituality  was  torn  out  of  the  human  heart,  where  God  abused  morality 
-  j  ,  ,  .,  .  ,  ,.  ,  .  •  gained  more 

naq  tuned  it  into  the  sweetest  harmonies,  and  put  upon  a    from  religion 

frenzied  brain,  and  tortured  there  into  horrible  sounds  than  it  suffered. 
and  shrieks.  But,  could  we  have  examined  the  lives  of  the  people, 
during  the  days  of  theologians  greatest  outrages  against  morality,  I 
believe  that  we  would  have  found,  that  even  then  morality  had  gained 
more  from  religion  than  it  had  suffered  from  it.  For  every  one  priest 
plighted  to  the  devil,  we  would  have  found  a  hundred  loyal  to  God. 
For  eyery  one  man  infuriated  by  fanaticism  into  cruelty,  we  would  have 
found  a  thousand  obeying  the  mandate  of  the  J\Tabi  Micah:  "doing 
justice,  loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly  before  God,"  and  tens  of 
thousands  inspired  the  deeds  of  love  and  kindness,  to  the  virtues  of 
patience,  self-abnegation,  self-sacrifice,  by  the  example  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
and  of  the  noble  Saints  of  the  Church. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  evils  that  have  crept  into  religion  are  being 
•eliminated.  Modern  thought  is  giving  religion  a  new  tuning,  is  putting 
new  strings  in  the  place  of  those,  which  vicious  use  has 
broken  or  strained.  Its  melody  is  growing  sublimely  melody'growing 
sweet.  Morality  is  being  lifted  from  under  the  foot  of  sublimely  sweet, 
fanatical  theology,  and  is  being  placed  upon  the  throne,  at  the  right  side 
•of  religion.  And  God  is  taken  out  of  the  nebulous  realm  of  scholasticism, 
and  made  to  be  the  inspiring  cause  of  ethics. 

With  God  in  ethics  morality  becomes  divine.  Ethics  without  a  God 
must  in  the  long  run  mean  humanity  without  morality.  The  two  are 
associated  as  body  and  soul.  Morality  is  the  canal,  . 

religion  the  feeder.  Morality  is  the  doer,  religion  the  complement  of 
inspirer.  Morality  ministers  to  physical  needs,  religion  etllics< 
has  also  comfort  for  those  under  mental  and  spiritual  tribulations. 
Morality's  realm  is  as  high  as  man,  and  as  wide  as  the  earth;  religion's 
sphere  is  as  wide  as  the  cosmos  and  as  high  as  the  universe.  Morality 
deals  with  the  material  sides  of  life,  religion  takes  cognizance  also  of  the 
spiritual.  Morality  is  ethics  touched  by  practicality,  religion  is  morality 
touched  by  spirituality.  Morality  deals  largely  with  the  present,  religion 
concerns  itself  also  with  the  past  and  future.  Morality  links  man  with 
man,  religion  links  him  also  with  his  God.  Morality  fosters  the  virtues 
of  the  benefactor,  religion  fosters  also  those  of  the  beneficiary:  the  virtues 
of  gratitude,  of  humility,  of  reverence.  Morality  is  the  prosody  of  life, 
religion  is  its  poetry.  Morality  is  the  vestibule  of  the  soul's  sanctuary, 
religion  is  its  Holy  of  Holies. 

No,  ethics  cannot  take  the  place  of  religion,  nor  any  other  God  less 
system.  The  verdict  of  history  is:  the  God-less  system  is  the  Hope-less 


system.     The  testimony  of  philosophy  is:  the  Creed-less 
dqctrine  is  the  Deed-less  doctrine.     In  this  very  month's 
issue  of  the  journal  of  the  Philadelphia  Ethical  Culture 
Society,   Prof.  Wm.    M.   Salter,   its   able   lecturer,   frankly   says:    "The 
earliest  motto  of  the  Ethical  movement  was  "The  Deed,  not  the  Creed," 
but  our  society  has  not  had  much  to  show,  in  the  way  of  Deeds,  for  the 

last  three  years.     Much  talk,  no  end  of  discussion,  but  little  action 

"Scientific"  ethics  is  cold.     The  churches  still  do,  practically,  most  of 
the  moral  teaching  of  the  world." 

And  the  churches  will  continue  to  do  most  of  the  moral  teaching  of 
the  world,  by  reason  of  the  fundamental  creeds  on  which  all  of  them  are 

based,  the  belief  first:    we  come  from   God,   second  we 
The  church  the        7.  _.     ,     ,  .    ,  ,      ^     ,       «,       .,.,. 

best  teacher  of       live  in  Goa,  third:    we  go  to  God.     The  belief  we  come 

morality.  from  God  gives  to  life  its  sacredness.     The  belief  we  live 

in  God  gives  to  life  its  duty.     The  belief  we  go  to  God  gives  to  life  its 
purpose  and  its  hope. 


Nearer  my  God  to  Thee. 

RABBI  JOSKPH  KRAUSKOPF,  D.  D. 
Philadelphia,  March  i-tli,  1895. 


A  faithful  looking-glass  is  the  Bible.     As  you  look  into  it,  so  does  it 
look  back  at  you.1    Look  at  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  scoffer,  it  will  furnish  you 
an  abundance  of  material  for  scoffing;  approach  it  in  the 
spirit  of  a  saint,  it  will  wear  a  saintly  face  throughout. 
Go  to  it  as  a  critic,  and  you  will  find  much  to  criticize;  go 
to  it  with  unquestioning  belief,  and  you  will  find  little  to  shake  your 
faith.     Ask  it  what  to  believe  and  what  to  do,  it  will  tell  you;  require  it 
to  strengthen  your  doubts  or  to  confirm  your  unbelief,  it  will  do  as  bid. 

This  obliging  complacency  on  the  part  of  the  Bible  is  by  some  con 
sidered  its  weakness;  to  me  it  constitutes  its  strength.  To  me  it  is  a  proof 
not  only  of  its  human  origin,  but  also  that  it  represents 
the  workmanship  of  different  men  of  different  times,  and 


of  different  minds  of  different  stages  of  development.    The    work  of  evolu- 
work  of  one  mind  of  one  time  is  generally  consistent;  the 
work  of  different  minds  of  different  times  is  frequently  contradictory  and 
generally  progressive.    It  is  so  with  the  Bible.    A  perusal  of  it,  with  some 
of  its  chapters  restored  to  what  must  have  been  their  original  chronologi 
cal  order,  seems  to  me  to  be  but  a  retracing  of  the  march  of  religious 
progress,  from  the  crude  to  far  advanced  conceptions  of  morality,  from 
low  notions  of  a  Supreme  Power  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  God-idea  of  the 
present  day. 

Few  things  are  more  puzzling  to  me  than  that  intelligent  people 
should  overlook  this  basic  truth  in  Bible-reading,  and  regard  all  parts  of 
it  as  equal  standards  of  right  and  truth.     And  few  things 
are  clearer  to  me  than  that  this  error  should  give  rise  to    Sfofdfn  *  m 


all  the  harm  the  Bible  is  made  to  suffer,  both  by  friends    notions  equal  to 

later  teaching1. 
and  foes.     It  is  no  wonder  that  radicals  should  become 

disgusted,  should  be  driven  to  extreme  measures  of  opposition,  at  seeing 
men  of  nigh  of  the  twentieth  century  accept  literally  a  God-conception  of 
pre-Abrahamic  times,  which  Moses  seems  already  to  have  repudiated,  and 
practice  slavishly  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Mosaic  times,  which  the  Nabis 
(prophets)  already  preached  against  as  misleading  and  absurd,  and  accept 
as  creeds  what  Rabbis  of  the  early  centuries  of  our  present  era  already 
discarded  as  untenable,  one  of  them  boldly  declaring,  in  spite  of  the 
teachings  of  Scriptures  to  the  contrary,  that  God  never  descended  on 
earth,  and  that  Moses  and  Elijah  never  ascended  into  heaven. 

The  further  back  we  go  in  History  the  further  away  we  go  from  God; 
the  nearer  we  approach  present  times,  the  nearer  we  come  to  God.    The 


further  back  we  go  in  the  recorded  beliefs  of  the  human 
The  further  back 

we  go  the  further  race  the  further  are  we  removed  from  a  conception  of 
we  go  from  God.  God  ag  an  jncorpoj.^  invisible  Being,  as  an  Essence,  as 
a  Spirit  inconceivable  to  finite  mind,  asknowable  only  through  manifesta 
tions  of  Supreme  Power,  Intelligence,  Love,  Justice,  Hope  in  the  universe. 
The  further  back  we  go  in  the  analysis  of  mankind's  creeds  the  further 
removed  are  we  from  a  God  of  Good,  and  the  nearer  do  we  come  to  a  God 
of  Evil. 

Primitive  man  trembled  before  God  because  of  the  Evil  He  wrought; 
we  rejoice  before  God  because  of  the  Good  He  does.     Our  word  God  is 
derived  from  a  word  meaning  Good,  and  is  therefore  very 
modern.     Primitive  man,  harassed  as  he  was  by  uncon- 


more  as  a  Devil  querable  and  unintelligible  forces  of  nature,  saw  no  man- 
than  as  a  Deity.  ?_  ....  .  '  .  _  ., 

ifestations  of  goodness  in  his  universe.    He  feared  a  Devil; 

we,  differently  situated,  worship  a  Deity.  Study  the  roots  of  both  these 
words  Devil  and  Deity,  and  you  will  find  that  both  are  derived  from  a 
common  stock.  You  will  find  that  the  idea  of  God  was  to  the  human 
mind  a  Devil  long  before  it  was  a  Deity. 

It  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  Put  yourselves,  if  you  can,  five  or 
ten  thousand  years  back  in  the  world's  history,  back  to  a  time  when  civ 

ilization  was  not  yet  born,  back  to  a  time  when  a  scowl 
Because  primi-  . 

tive  society  was      was  nature  s  perpetual  expression,  and  a  howl  nature's 

mo°emb^atheddev-   perpetual   sound.     Strip  your   mind  of  all  it  has  ever 

ilish  than  by  the  learned  of  phenomena  of  nature  and  of  laws  of  science, 
divine  in  nature.  , 

and  of  almost  everything  else.      Divest  yourselves  of 

every  habit  of  peaceful  intercourse  with  your  fellow-men.  Imagine  your 
selves  far  more  brutish  than  human,  and  engaged  in  the  bitterest  strife 
with  man,  animal  and  nature  for  the  little  food  to  be  had.  Not  even  the 
faintest  notion  of  justice  and  right  and  equality  having  yet  dawned  in 
your  minds  and  hearts,  you  will  naturally  strike  down  everything  and 
everybody  that  crosses  your  path  in  your  struggle  for  existence,  and 
cower  before,  and  worship,  everything  and  everybody  that  has  the  power 
of  hurting  you.  Might  will  constitute  right,  and  the  power  of  afflicting 
evil  will  carry  with  it,  to  your  primitive  mind,  the  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  weak  to  humble  themselves  in  the  dust  before  the  mighty,  to  wor 
ship  him,  to  try  to  appease  his  wrath  or  bribe  his  favor  by  means  of  gifts 
and  sacrifices  of  their  choicest  possessions.  You  will  have  in  this  the 
basis  of  the  whole  social  and  political  system  of  the  primitive  world. 

Transpose  such  power  of  afflicting  evil  from  the  visible  to  the  invisi 
ble  world,  and  you  will  have  the  whole  theological  system  of  our  prime 
val  forefathers.  You  will  plant  your  fields,  and  a  flood  will  suddenly 
sweep  away  your  toil  and  your  means  of  subsistence,  or  a  frost  will  kill 
it,  or  a  drought  will  burn  it.  You  will  build  yourselves  huts,  and  a  fire 
will  suddenly  consume  them,  or  a  tornado  destroy  them.  You  will  raise 
offspring,  and  the  crocodile  or  lion  or  serpent  will  suddenly  slay  them, 
or  the  lightning  strike  them  down,  or  the  pestilence  lay  them  low.  Oh, 
how  you  will  cower  and  tremble  before  the  invisible  devil  or  devils!  How 


you  will  prostrate  yourselves  not  only  before  them  but  also  before  the 
animals  and  forces  that  execute  their  evil  mandates!  How  you  will  raise 
your  hands  to  them  and  implore  their  pity,  and  offer  to  them  your  dear 
est  possessions  of  life  and  goods  to  obtain  their  favor  and  mercy! 

The  devil  aspect  of  the  Deity  is  less  observable  in  our  Bible  than  in 
other  Scriptures,  for  the  reason  that  the  Hebrew  people  had  attained  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  intellectual  development  by  the 
time  they  committed  their  beliefs  to  writing.     By  that    period  shows  as- 
time,  man  had  learned  to  conquer  some  of  nature's  hostile    y?"eovef  (TevHish 
forces,  to  peer  into  some  of  her  long-baffling  mysteries,  to    i«  God-concep- 
become  less  dependent  on  her,  and  to  wrest  more  bless 
ings  from  her.     Nature  had  begun  to  wear  a  brighter  face,  and  the  Devil 
had  begun  to  assume  a  pleasanter  aspect,  and,  as  a  consequence,  man  had 
reconstructed  his  theology,  had  invented  another  kind  of  a  Deity. 

It  sounds  strange  to  speak  of  man  inventing  a  God,  and  yet  I  believe 
critical  research  will  bear  me  out  in  claiming  that  God  was  man's  first — 

and  I  will  add — best  invention,  for,  greater  than  Edison, 

God  the  first  and 
greater  than  all  the  Edisons  of  all  the  ages,  was  he  who    best  discovery  ot 

first  invented  or  discovered  a  God.  Like  all  inventions,  l 
it  was  crude  at  first,  but  time  and  repeated  effort  brought  improvements, 
and  the  same  factors  will  bring  improvements  even  to  our  present  ad 
vanced  conceptions  of  God.  By  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  that  Man's 
invention  of  God  was  a  creatio  ex  nihilo,  a  creation  of  nothing.  God 
existed  as  He  exists  now,  and  He  pervaded  the  Universe  as  He  pervades 
it  now,  long  before  there  was  yet  man  on  earth  to  discover  Him,  or  to 
reason  his  way  to  Him,  even  as  electricity  existed  ages  before  a  Franklin 
divined  its  presence,  or  before  a  Morse  or  an  Edison  applied  it  to  practical 
uses,  or,  to  use  another  illustration,  as  the  Western  Hemisphere  existed 
long  before  Columbus  chanced  upon  it. 

Taught  by  our  Bible,  we  are  accustomed  to  say  that  God  created  man 
in  His  own  image.     As  in  the  case  above,  I  believe  critical  research  will 

bear  me  out  in  claiming,  that  man  created  God  in  his  own 

„    God  the  image  ot 
image.     The  God  of  the  primitive  ages  was  the  image  of  man,  not  man 

primitive  man ;  the  God  of  the  Biblical  ages  was  the  i  mage  thc  image  of  God- 
of  the  Biblical  man,  the  God  of  the  present  age  is  the  image  of  the  man 
of  to-day.  By  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  that  God  is  but  a  fanciful  crea 
tion  of  the  imagination,  that,  man's  fancy  conjured  Him  into  being,  as 
it  creates  some  hero  of  some  fairy  tale.  What  I  do  mean  is  that  the  image 
of  God  was  the  creation  of  man,  not  that  God  was  man's  creation.  I  mean 
that  the  differing  conceptions  of  God  were  the  different  images  of  a  Su 
preme  Being  as  pictured  by  the  differently  developed  minds  of  the  differ 
ent  ages.  God,  as  the  Essence  of  the  universe,  as  a  pure  Spirit,  was  in 
each  age,  the  same  that  He  was  at  the  beginning,  the  same  that  He  will 
be  at  the  end  of  time.  The  images  of  Him,  however,  differ  as  they  have 
differed,  and  as  they  will  differ  as  long  as  man  will  continue  mortal  and 
his  faculties  will  continue  finite. 

Each  age  idealizes  its  conception  of  highest  attribute,  and  makes  of 


it  its  God.  We,  of  the  present  day,  form  our  conception  of  God  by  di 
vesting  human  nature  of  everything  we  deem  sinful,  and  by  investing  it 
with  a  strong  intensification  of  everything  we  regard  as  virtuous,  and  by 
sublimating  the  product  as  an  abstraction  of  perfection.  The  Biblical 
man  formed  his  conception  of  God  by  idealizing  an  intensification  of  the 
power  of  doing  good,  and  the  primitive  man  formed  his  by  idealizing  an 
intensification  of  the  power  of  doing  evil. 

What  man  has  feared  or  loved  the  most  that  has  he  ever  postulated 
either  as  an  attribute  of  or  as  an  emanation  from  his  God.  So  constant 
has  this  practice  been,  that  I  would  regard  it  safe  to  gauge 
Sadon  o1fetheeal"  a  people's  intellectual  and  moral  status  by  an  inquiry 
perfect  human  into  its  God-conception.  By  somewhat  lessening  the  in 
tensity  of  the  attributes  assigned  to  its  Deity,  I  would 
see  before  me  its  type  of  the  perfect  man, — a  terror-striking  tyrant  would 
stand  for  the  primitive  man's  type  of  a  perfect  man,  a  beautiful  and  brave 
and  cunning  warrior  for  the  Homeric  type,  a  righteous  yet  zealous  and 
vengeful  tribalist  for  the  Pentateuchal  type,  a  ceremonious  and  fanatical 
ascetic  for  the  mediaeval  type,  a  justice-practising,  peace-loving,  love- 
dispensing  humanitarian  for  the  present  type  of  the  perfect  man. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  to  primitive  man  God  stood  as  a  Devil 
rather  than  as  a  Deity,  and  that,  owing  to  the  gradual  unfolding  of  man's 

intellectual  powers,  and  to  the  consequent  gradual  better- 
The  various 
epochs  of  the          ment  of  his  physical  condition,  the  God-conception  lost 

graduaf  rfs^es  in  more  and  more  of  its  Devil-aspects,  so  much  so,  that,  by 
the  God-concep-  the  time  the  Bible  period  was  reached,  it  had  made  con 
siderable  headway  in  establishing  itself  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  as  a  Power  Supreme,  capable  of  doing  good,  and  eager 
to  do  it.  There  yet  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  evolutionary  progress 
of  the  God-conception  has,  barring  a  few  reactionary  periods,  steadily  con 
tinued  to  this  day,  and  that  its  unfolding  process  is  probably  nowhere  as 
clearly  discernible  as  in  the  Bible.  One  can  hardly  wonder  at  this,  re 
membering  that  the  Bible  period  extends  over  two,  possibly  over  three 
thousand  years  of  mankind's  history,  and  that  two  or  three  thousand 
years  will  work  mighty  intellectual  changes  in  a  people  as  highly  en 
dowed  as  the  Hebrews,  and  as  favorably  environed  as  they  were. 

The  God-conception  of  the  commencement  of  the  Biblical  period  is 

but  little  above  that  of  the  primitive  age.     The  God  of  the  Pentateuch — 

excepting  a  few  occasional  flashes  of  higher  God-concep- 

ofhth?PentIteu°ch  tions>  which  <luite  eclual  the  highest  and  best  of  the  Na- 
is  an  Oriental  bistic  (prophetic)  period,  and  which  probably  are  spurious 
insertions  from  later  writings — has,  it  is  true,  ceased  to  be 
a  tyrant,  but  only  to  become  an  oriental  potentate.  He  is  kindly  dis 
posed  towards  His  own  people,  wants  them  to  do  right  and  tells  them 
how.  But  He  is  inclined  to  be  dictatorial  and  troublesome.  He  has  be 
come  a  God  of  Right,  yet  he  still  bears  the  name,  and  possesses  some  of 
the  attributes  of  Elohim,  the  God  of  Might.  He  is  blindly  partial  to 
particular  individuals  and  to  a  particular  race,  and  unjustly  severe  on 


others  of  His  creatures.  He  delights  in  displaying  His  powers,  and  in 
making  nations  to  tremble  before  Him.  His  wrath  is  quickly  kindled, 
and  when  kindled  He  is  unsparing  in  His  cruel  vengeance. 

So  human-like  is  the  God-conception  of  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  that, 
were  you  to  make  the  name  of  Elohi  m  to  stand  for  the  name  of  some  orien 
tal  potentate,  the  reading  would  be  more  natural  for  the    v,^^  Biblical 
change,   and  the  stories  more  credible.       Much    of  the   .stories  would  be 
early  portions  of  our  Bible  would  read  something  like    Sa 


this:  Many,  many  years  ago,  there  lived  in  the  orient  a  around^  a  kiug 
mighty  king,  whose  name  was  Elohim.  One  day  he  laid 
out  a  beautiful  garden,  and  placed  therein  a  man  and  wife  to  enjoy  it. 
Their  pleasure,  however,  was  short,  for,  disobeying  one  of  the  king's 
commands,  he,  after  conducting  the  trial  in  person,  and  after  launching 
a  terrible  curse  upon  them  and  their  innocent  offspring,  drove  them  forth 
into  a  dreary  world.  At  another  time,  he  became  so  angry  at  the  evil 
doings  of  the  people  of  his  realm  that  he  turned  the  mighty  waters  upon 
them,  and  drowned  them  all,  excepting  one  family,  whom  he  gave  timely 
warning  to  construct  an  ark,  which  he  closed  with  his  own  hand,  after 
his  favorites  had  taken  refuge  therein.  Upon  another  occasion,  after  the 
people  of  his  realm  had  again  multiplied,  and  had  started  building  a 
high  tower,  possibly  to  protect  themselves  against  another  flood,  the 
king  came  to  inspect  it,  and,  becoming  alarmed  lest  his  people  might  ac 
quire  too  much  power,  he  created  discord  and  confusion  among  them, 
stopped  their  building,  and  scattered  them  over  different  parts  of  his 
realm.  At  another  time  he  bombarded  two  of  his  cities  with  fare  and 
brimstone,  and  utterly  destroyed  them,  because  of  the  sins  of  their  inhabi 
tants.  At  another  time,  to  test  the  loyalty  of  one  of  his  subjects,  he 
commanded  him  to  sacrifice  his  only  son,  and  only  spared  the  child, 
after  the  father  had  suffered  the  agonies  of  preparing  the  altar,  of  tying 
his  child  upon  it,  and  of  lifting  the  knife  for  the  fatal  thrust.  Bloody 
sacrifices  were  at  all  times  savory  to  the  nostrils  of  this  mighty  potentate 
of  the  orient,  and  the  people  streamed  to  him  with  offerings  of  their 
choicest,  to  obtain  his  pardon  or  to  win  his  favor.  Upon  another  occasion, 
he  wreaked  fearful  vengeance  on  a  whole  nation,  and  slew  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  innocent  beings,  for  the  wrongs  done  to  his  people 
by  their  king.  At  another  time,  some  of  his  people  revolted,  made  them 
selves  a  golden  calf,  and  declared  it  to  be  their  chief.  The  king  became 
furious,  determined  to  annihilate  the  whole  people,  and  would  have  done 
it  but  for  the  powerful  pleading  of  his  grand  vi/.ier,  who,  completely 
to  appease  him,  instituted  a  massacre  of  several  thousands  of  people. 
The  mistake  that  is  usually  made,  when  dealing  uncritically  with 
this  subject,  is  that  of  judging  God  by  the  false  pictures  drawn  of  Him, 
and,  finding  fault  with  them,  discard  Him  altogether,  —  as 
if  God  were  responsible  for  the  pictures  that  people  draw  judging  God  by" 

of  Him.     It  is  an  error  not  unlike  that  many  Jews  have    the  false  pictures 

drawn  of  Him. 
made,  and  still  make,  of  disowning  the  noblejesus  as  their 

brother,  because  it  pleased  paganized  minds  to  make  a  God  of  him,  long 


after  he  was  dead,  and  could  not  object.  Another  mistake,  that  is  fre 
quently  made,  is  that  of  ridiculing  people  for  drawing  such  a  picture  of 
God.  It  is  easy  for  those  living  nearly  two  thousand  years  after  the  com 
mon  era  to  ridicule  things  believed  and  done  two  thousand  years  before. 
That  they  would  have  thought  and  done  the  same,  were  the  times 
reversed,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  I  admit  that  as  narratives  of 
the  doings  of  an  oriental  king  many  of  the  Bible  stories  are  natural 
enough  and  quite  reasonable,  and  that  they  are  childish  when  clustering 
around  a  God.  But  a  sense  of  fairness  compels  me  to  say  that  they  are 
not  unnatural,  when  we  consider  the  immatureness  of  the  oriental  mind 
of  several  thousands  years  ago.  Remembering  that  the  conception  of 
highest  power  and  authority  did  not  with  the  people  of  those  days,  rise 
above  those  of  a  monarch,  it  was  no  small  advance  for  them  to  locate 
somewhere  in  space  a  Monarch  of  monarchs,  a  King  of  kings,  possessing 
power  infinitely  higher  than  those  of  all  earthly  kings  combined.  They 
were  yet  too  limited  in  their  powers  of  abstraction — as  many  are  to  this 
day — to  think  of  him  otherwise  than  as  possessing  human  attributes, 
and  displaying  them  in  a  human  way. 

Whatever  a  mind,  still  in  a  childish  state,  lacks  of  reasoning  faculty 
it  makes  up  in  imaginative  power.  The  more  the  reason  is  asleep  the 

wider  awake  is  the  imagination,  and  the  more  active  the 
A  mind  in  a 

childish  state  is  imagination  the  greater  the  confusion  between  fancy  and 
?mtg?nati£ie  by  fact.  People  in  such  a  state  seem  very  near  to  God, 
than  by  reason.  when  in  reality  they  are  furthest  away.  Forces  of  nature 
are  personified.  Lifeless  objects  are  made  to  teem  with  life.  Storms 
thunder  fearful  threats,  and  zephyrs  whisper  sweet  promises.  Mountains 
and  trees  assume  human  shapes.  Earth  and  water  preach  audible  sermons. 
Thunder  and  lightning  deliver  messages.  Sun  and  moon  and  stars  move 
out  of  their  courses.  Eclipses  and  comets  are  sent  as  warnings  or  prophe 
cies,  and  earthquakes  and  plagues  as  punishments.  Natural  phenomena 
come  as  revelations,  dreams  and  thoughts  as  inspirations.  God  is  seen, 
is  heard,  is  felt  everywhere.  He  is  a  reality,  a  speaking,  acting,  almost 
visible  being,  whose  speeches  and  deeds  are  amplified  by  tradition,  and 
finally  written  down  as  facts  in  the  Bibles  of  the  people.  Such  is  the 
history  of  all  early  Sacred  Scriptures. 

But,  as  the  child  passes  from  its  infantile  state  into  vigorous  youth 
and  ripe  manhood,  so  does  the  Bible  pass,  degree  by  degree,  from  the 
Bible  rises  to  childishness  of  its  early  God-conception,  nearer  and 
cepSon  w5?en°it"  nearer'  to  what  we  to-flay  consider  a  rational  God-belief, 
reaches  the  ma-  The  tribal  potentate  gradually  becomes,  in  the  Nabistic 
. prophetic"  'C  (prophetic)  period,  a  Universal  Father.  The  horizon  of 
eP°ch-  His  love  spreads  wider  and  wider,  until  it  embraces  the 

whole  earth  and  all  its  people.  Under  the  amplitude  of  His  all-embracing 
love  His  passion  gradually  dies  away.  He  becomes  long-suffering  and 
full  of  mercy.  He  is  no  longer  quick  to  resent  and  to  strike.  He  pities 
even  as  a  father  pities  his  children;  He  remembers  His  children,  even  as 
a  mother  cannot  forget  her  child.  He  no  longer  fusses  and  storms  and 


rages,  He  has  become  "the  still  small  voice."  He  no  longer  requires 
costly  Sanctuaries  for  His  dwelling-place;  He  now  loves  to  dwell  in  the 
human  heart.  He  no  longer  requires  bloody  sacrifices  or  elaborate  cere 
monials;  He  now  loves  justice  and  mercy  and  reverence.  He  no  longer 
slays  thousands  of  innocent  creatures  for  the  wrong  of  one  guilty  person, 
He  now  makes  the  father  suffer  for  his  sins,  and  the  child  for  its, 
He  now  spares,  as  the  Christian  Bible  teaches,  countless  thousands  01 
guilty  creatures,  because  of  the  exemplary  virtues  of  one  man,  the  Na- 
zarene  Rabbi. 

This  divine  commiseration  with  the  frailties  of  human  kind,  for  which 
man's  mortal  nature  is  more  responsible  than  his  will,  would  have  been 
a  mighty  step  forward  in  the  evolution  of  the  God-idea,  It  declines  again 

had  it  not  been  for  its  unfortunate  Pagan  admixture  with    through  christo- 

logical  teaching 
the  slaughter  of  an  innocent  being.     It  remtroduced  the    of  a  slaying  and 

notion  of  God  as  a  blood-thirsty  tyrant,  who  could  only  SufferinS  God- 
be  appeased  through  blood, — a  conception,  which  Judaism  had  outgrown. 
And  it  did  yet  more  and  yet  worse.  This  blood-atonement  utterly  failing 
in  ridding  the  world  of  sin,  begat  a  notion  of  a  soured  and  disappointed 
God,  who  was  wroth  with  human  kind,  who  constantly  mourned  their  fall, 
and  refused  to  be  comforted,  or  to  delight  in  anything  save  in  the  sight 
of  man's  misery,  of  man's  shutting  his  eye  and  heart  to  all  things  beauti 
ful  and  joyous,  and  spending  his  days  in  prayer  and  penance,  his  nights 
in  fear  and  trembling,  and  his  Sabbaths  and  Holidays  in  gloom  and  despair. 
This  God-conception  re-introduced  the  Devil  of  old,  and  afforded  him  full 
sway  for  terrifying  people  while  living,  and  frightening  them  with  threats 
of  terrible  sufferings  after  death.  It  paved  the  way  for  priestly  terrorism. 
It  lowered  worship  to  a  cold,  mechanical  legalism,  and  religion  to  a  blind 
unreasoning  faith.  It  made  of  God  a  detective,  who  was  forever  looking 
into  pots  instead  of  into  hearts,  forever  counting  beads  instead  of  deeds, 
keeping  time  on  the  length  of  fasts,  or  counting  the  pages  of  prayers,  or 
the  number  of  their  prostrations.  The  God,  who  in  primitive  time  de 
lighted  in  bringing  suffering  upon  the  people,  was  now  pleased  to  see  them 
suffer.  The  God,  who  in  Nabistic  (prophetic)  times  delighted  in  doing  good 
to  man  in  the  present  life,  was  now  content  with  deferring  His  blessings  to 
the  sweet  bye  and  bye,  after  a  life  of  misery  here  It  darkened  religion 
and  calloused  the  heart.  It  stifled  the  affections  and  canonized  ignorance. 
It  founded  the  inquisition,  incited  the  massacres,  burned  the  heretics,  and 
persecuted  the  non-conformist.  It  inaugurated  the  dark  ages,  and  held 
civilization  enchained  andprogressenslaved  during  many  painful  centuries. 
At  last  the  humanist  came,  with  pen  and  palette  and  chisel,  with 
song  and  music  and  sunshine,  and  taught  the  people  that  life  was  worth 
living.  And  the  scientists  came,  with  microscope  and  Modern  re  form  - 
telescope,  with  crucible  and  scalpel,  and  taught  them  to  ers  lead  God-con 
think.  And  the  reformers  came  with  axe  and  spade  and  again  to  Nabistic 
broom,  and,  despite  the  fierce  opposition  of  the  church,  (prophetic)track. 
hewed  away  the  wild  growths,  and  cleared  away  the  rubbish,  and  levelled 
the  path,  and  once  more  put  mankind  on  the  Nabistic  (prophetic)  track, 
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on  which  it  had  been  travelling,  before  it  was  switched  off  by  the  Christo- 
logical  doctrine  of  a  suffering,  gloomy  God. 

And  ever  since  our  song  has  been  "Nearer  my  God  to  Thee." 
We  no  longer  go  to  the  Bible  for  revelations  of  God;  we  go  to  it  for 

revelations  of  mankind's  gradually  unfolding  conceptions 
SnceS,°hfs'  blen  of  Him-  For  the  true  revelation  of  God  we  go  to  that 
-  Nearer  my  God  other  Bible,  infinitely  older,  and  infinitely  more  sacred 

than  that  of  human  make,  to  the  Volume  of  Nature, 
whose  alphabet  science  has  taught  us  to  decipher,  and  whose  words  our 
awakened  reason  has  taught  us  to  spell.  And  every  line  we  finish  read 
ing  there  is  answered  by  the  ever  fuller-swelling  refrain  "Nearer  my  God 
to  Thee." 

Neither  do  we  any  longer  go  to  our  shrines  for  revelations  of  God  ; 
we  go  to  them  to  learn  how  to  think  and  feel  and  live  god-like.  For 
true  revelations  of  God  we  repair  to  that  other  Sanctuary,  infinitely  older 
and  infinitely  more  sacred  than  any  that  human  hands  have  built,  to  the 
Sanctuary  of  the  Heart,  whose  foundations  God,  Himself  has  laid,  and  at 
whose  altar  He,  Himself  does  minister.  And  every  service  we  there 
attend  closes  with  the  doxology  "Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,"  set  to  music  so 
rapturously  sweet,  and  accompanied  by  peals  and  swells  so  majestically 
grand,  that  only  a  God  could  have  composed  its  melody,  only  a  God  can 
conjure  such  harmonies  from  the  key-board. 

And  as  seen  and  heard  in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Heart,  and  as  studied 
in  the  Volume  of  Nature,  God  reveals  Himself  to  us  no  longer  as  a  tyrant 

or  a  potentate,  as  a  tribalist  or  a  Kabbalist,  as  a  formalist 
of  the  Heart"and  or  an  ascetic.  Within  that  Shrine,  and  within  that  Sacred 
NatSe'arelhe  Literature,  He  manifest  Himself  to  us  as  the  Power 
truest  revelations  Supreme,— the  Power  that  created  all  and  provides  for  all; 

as  the  Intelligence  Supreme, — the  Intelligence  that  guides 
all,  and  rules  all,  and  knows  all;  as  the  Love  Supreme,— the  Love  that 
holds  every  living  organism  within  its  embrace;  as  the  Justice  Supreme, — 
the  Justice  that  in  its  own  way  and  own  time  metes  out  reward  and 
punishment  to  all;  as  the  Hope  Supreme,— the  Hope  throbbing  in  our 
breast,  that  when  we  shall  have  shuffled  off  this  earthly  coil,  and  when 
we  shall  have  purged  the  soul  of  every  impurity,  we  shall  rise,  somehow, 
somewhere,  sometime,  "Nearer  my  God  to  Thee." 


Only  a  Jew. 


RABBI  JOSKPH  KRAUSKOPF,  D.  D. 


It  was  a  day  before  Christinas,  two  or  three  years  a  go.  The  air  was 
-cold,  the  pavements  -were  slippery,  yet  the  streets  were  thronged  with 

people,  busy  making  their  holiday   purchases.      Xear  a 

.        ,.          ,.  ,-  "    .  .  .  ,        A  peddler  insult- 

corner,  leading  from  one  of  our  main  streets  into  a  side  c-d  because  "only 
street,  I  suddenly  observed  qu  te  a  gathering  of  people.  a  Jew-" 
The  eagerness  with  which  the  crowd  stretched  their  necks  to  catch  a 
glimpse,  assured  me  that  something  had  happened,  and  aroused  my  curi 
osity.  Turning  to  a  couple  of  young  men,  who  had  just  come  away  from 
the  crowd,  and  asking  them  what  had  happened,  I  received  as  reply, 
"Oh,  nothing,  only  a  Jew.  " 

"Only  a  Jew,  "  I  muttered  to  myself  a  number  of  times,  as  I  forced 
my  way  into  the  semi-circle,  which  the  crowd  had  formed.  Before  me 
stood  a  gray-haired  peddler,  half  bent  and  tottering.  He  had  slipped 
and  fallen,  and  had  just  been  helped  to  his  feet.  His  clothes  and  beard 
were  bespattered  with  mud.  On  one  of  his  cheeks  trickling  drops  of 
blood  had  traced  a  number  of  channels.  Two  men  stood  beside  him 
helping  to  lift  his  pack  upon  his  back,  while  a  number  of  lookers-on, 
as  well  as  the  helpers  themselves,  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  raillery  and 
banter  and  uncomplimentary  epithets,  at  the  expense  of  the  old  Jew. 
Entering  into  a  conversation  with  the  old  man,  I  learned  that  beyond 
the  wares  on  his  back  he  possessed  nothing,  that  even  on  these  he  owed 
quite  a  sum,  that  from  his  small  sales  and  yet  smaller  profits  he  had  to 
support  not  only  a  portion  of  his  own  family  but  also  that  of  a  widowed 
daughter,  whose  husband  had  died  while  fleeing  as  a  refugee  across  the 
frozen  steppes  of  Russia,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  with  broken 
accents,  the  old  man  finished  his  sorrowful  tale  by  saying,  that  he  had 
seen  better  days  in  Russia,  prior  to  the  issuance  of  that  cruel  ukase  that 
drove  him,  stripped  of  all  his  hard-earned  possessions,  into  foreign  lands  — 
because  of  the  heinous  crime  of  being  only  a  Jew. 

Over  and  over  I  repeated  to  myself  the  words  "Only  a  Jew"  as  I  walked 
on,  till  there  recurred  to  me  an  editorial  squib,  which  I  had  read  that 
morning  in  one  of  the  papers,  wherein  it  was  stated,  that    Roths  h-1(1 
'some  of  the  royal  heads  of  Europe  are  not  likely  to  have    courted  an<i 
a  very  merry  Christmas  this  year,  and,  but  for  the  refusal    of?is  power.'yet 
of  Rothschild  to  advance  the  money,   they  might  have    ~only  a  Jcw 
been  deep  in  the  throes  of  war  before  this.'  And  who  is  this  Rothschild, 
I  asked  myself,  who  thus  holds  in  his  power  the  fates  of  nations,  the 
destinies  of  dynasties,  the  lives  and  happiness  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people?    And  with  a  force  in  its  meaning  that  was  almost  overpower 
ing,  that  almost  seemed  a  new  revelation,  back  came  the  answer  "Only 
a  Jew." 


More  and  more  I  pondered  on  these  words  "Only  a  Jew,"  as  on  I 
walked,  when  suddenly  a  new  question  suggested  itself  to  me.  "What 
jesusworshipped  mean  these  crowds  of  people,"  I  asked  myself,  "these 
the  whole  world  decorated  shop-windows,  these  busy  stores,  these  festive 
of  his  \eifch  i'lfgs!1"  preparations  visible  everywhere?"  "To-morrow  is  Christ- 
yet-ouly  a  j:\v  TnaS)"  £  answered  myself.  "And  what  is  Christmas?" 
again  I  asked.  And  I  replied  unto  myself:  "Christmas  is  the  annual  cele 
bration,  by  the  Christian  people,  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  of  him  who  is 
worshipped  by  one  half  of  the  civilized  world  as  the  Savior  of  mankind, 
as  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  came  on  earth  to  end  all  strife  and  discord, 
to  eradicate  all  wrong  from  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  plant  in  its  stead 
universal  peace  and  eternal  good-will."  "And  who  was  this  Jesus,"  I  asked 
again,  "who  commands  such  veneration  the  whole-world  over,  who  came 
on  earth  with  so  noble  a  mission,  whose  natal  day  is  celebrated,  even  after 
the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  with  so  much  joyousness,  the  breathing  of 
whose  very  name  casts  a  spell  of  holiness  over  the  human  heart,  and  the 
story  of  whose  life  is  an  inspiration  to  the  despairing,  a  light  to  the  erring, 
a  comfort  to  the  sorrowing,  a  rest  to  the  heavy-laden?"  And  back  to  my 
questioning  mind  flashed  with  dazzling  luminousness  the  answer  : 
"Only  ajew" 

Three  times,  within  scarce  as  many  quarters  of  an  hour,  came  to  me 
that  morning,  a  threefold  revelation  of  the  estimate  in  which  the  Jew  is 
held  by  Non-Jews,   and  more  than  ever  did  I  wonder 
over  the  marvelousness  of  that  people.     Only  Jews  they 

are>  ^  *S  trUG'  Ollly  Jews»  ^ut  wliere  ^ves  tlie  people,  Or 
dreaded  and  dis-  -where  and  when  has  it  lived,  and  what  its  name,  whose 

lot  or  privilege  it  is,  or  was,  to  be,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
the  despised  and  rejected,  the  feared  and  the  courted,  the  honored  and 
venerated,  as  are  the  Jews,  and  as  they  have  been  from  the  first.  I  have 
read  of  peoples,  who  rose  to  lofty  positions  from  very  humble  origins,  but 
of  whose  lowly  beginnings  never  a  mention  was  made,  in  the  days  of 
their  power  and  glory.  And  so  have  I  read  of  peoples,  who  had  sunk 
from  positions  of  fame  and  honor  to  conditions  of  abject  feebleness,  in 
whose  day  of  adversity  there  was  none  to  be  found  to  do  them  honor  for 
the  distinction  that  once  was  theirs.  But  never  have  I  read  or  heard  of 
a  people  that  has  had  the  treatment  which  has  been  accorded  to  the  Jews. 
Whether  in  prosperity  or  in  adversity,  whether  on  the  throne  or  in  chains, 
whether  on  native  soil  or  as  exiles  in  foreign  lands,  their  treatment  has 
ever  been  the  same.  They  have  ever  been  the  simultaneously  despised 
and  dreaded  and  distinguished  of  mankind. 

Often  it  happened,  that  the  same  hand,  that  thrust  them  out,  besought 
their  return,   that  cast  them  down,  lifted  them  up,   that  sought  their 

destruction,  opened  the  portals  that  led  them  into  a  newer 

and  happier  life.     While  the  counsellors  of  Pharaoh  de- 


hilate  Israel,  vised  their  cruel  measures  for  the  annihilation  of  Israel, 

raised  its  Savior. 

and  while  his  heartless  taskmasters  were  beginning  to 

carry  them  into  execution,  the  same  Pharaoh  raised,  within  his  own  court, 


their  emancipator  and  leader,  the  law-giver  Moses,  who  was  destined  to 
form  them  into  a  nation,  that  was  to  endure  long  after  the  dynasties  of 
the  Pharaohs  had  ceased  to  exist. 

While  the  Kmperor  Vespasian  was  preparing  with  one  hand  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  annihilation  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  he  assisted  with  his  other  hand  in  the  establish 
ment,  nt  Janinia,  of  a  new  Jewish  capital,  and  a  mightier  JJJJJrinJ'tod? 
one  than  the  one  destroyed,  a  spiritual  capital,  whose  jtroy  teiwj/s  po- 
territory  extends  to  the  ends  of  the  world,  and  whose  helps  to  build  up 


subjects  embrace   all    the  peoples  of  the  earth,    whose       p- 

power  has  outlived  that  of  mighty  Rome,   and  will  live 

long  after  Rome's  military  prowess  and  bloody  conquest  will  have  been 

forgotU  n. 

While  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator,  nailed  with  one  hand 
the  gentle  Rabbi  of  Nazareth  to  the  cross,  and  in  mockery  placed  a 
crown  of  thorns  upon  his  august  head,  and  over  it  wrote  in  derision  the 
inscription  /.  Ar.  A\  I.  {fetus  Xazarenns,  A'e.r  fudacoruui,  —  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  King  of  the  Jews),  he  established  with  his  other  hand  a  Jewish 
kingdom,  mightier  than  all  the  kingdoms  that  yet  have  been,  a  kingdom 
that  yet  shall  include  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  on  Earth,  the  kingdom  which  the  Jewish  martyr  of  Golgotha 
came  to  preach  and  found,  the  kingdom  whose  sole  ruler  is  the  One  God, 
and  whose  supremest  duty  is  to  foster  peace  and  good  will  among  all 
the  people  of  the  earth.  Verily,  the  dying  Jew  was  right  when  for  this 
cruel  procurator,  and  for  his  unfeeling  henchmen  he  prayed  :  "  Forgive 
them.  Father,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

With  the  same  hand  and  pen,  and  on  the  same  day  on  which  the 
Sovereigns  of  Spain  signed  the  infamous  edict,  that  decreed  the  expul 
sion  of  all  the  Jews  from  the  land  of  Spain,  they  alo  signed  ^ 

the  articles  of  agreement  "that  authorized  Columbus  to    driving  the  jew 
enter  upon  his  voyage  of  discovery,   which  was  destined    Jj^sfofth'em 
to  result  in  the  opening  up  of  a  new  world,  a  world  of  the  portals  of  a 
new-r  and  better  thought,  of  larger  freedom  and  broader 
humanity,  a  world  that  was  to  furnish  to  the  exiled  and  wandering  Jew 
a  new  and  permanent  home,  a  more  glorious  home  than  ever  he  has  had 
before,  one  in  which,  seeing  how  the  course  of  his  history  is  ever  working 
westward,  and  is  ever  growing  riper  and  fuller  the  further  west  it  grows, 
he  will  yet  play  the  sublimest  part  of  his  drama. 

While   Hainan  is  in  one  part  of  the  king's  palace  setting  the  date  for 
the  annihilation  01"  all  the  Jews  of  Persia,  and  is  affixing  the  king's  seal 
thereto,   in   another  part  of  the  same  palace  Mordecai's    Kqn:il  t.xperj_ 
loyalty,  and  he  only  a  Jew,  turns  the  prime  minister's  plot    e»ee.s  in  i^ia, 
against  the  schemer.  —  While  Russian  C/.ar  and  Turkish    Ruasia,  in  Get- 
Sultan  issue  with  one  hand  one    ukase    after    another    man> 
against  their  Jewish  subjects,  with  the  other  hand  they  extend  a  royal 
welcome  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,   and  he  only  a  Jew,  and  grant  him 
gracious  audience.  —  While  Stoecker   and  his  confreres  are    fomenting 


from  pulpit  and  in  press,  from  platform  and  from  rostrum  their  Anti- 
Semitism  against  the  Jews  of  Germany,  the  Emperor's  Minister  of  Fin 
ance  sits  closeted  with  Bleichroeder,  and  he  only  a  Jew,  and  listens  to  his 
plans  for  saving  the  German  Empire  from  financial  ruin. 

So  strange  is  and  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Jew.  He  is  ever  the  simul 
taneously  despised  and  dreaded  and  distinguished  of  mankind,  ever  at  one 
and  the  same  time  the  despised  peddler,  the  courted  Rothschild,  the  wor 
shipped  Jesus,  ever  simultaneously  the  scum,  the  sage,  the  saviour  among 
his  fellowmen,  ever  at  one  and  the  same  time  despised  for  his  meanness, 
dreaded  for  his  sagacity,  deified  for  his  moral  and  spiritual  grandeur. 

And  what  is  stranger  still,  gaze  upon  the  face  of  a  typical  Jew,  of  one 
of  those  unfortunate  Russian  Jews,  who  have  recently  been  driven  from 
Every  typical  that  countiy  to  our  shores,  and,  if  you  are  anything  of  a 
Jewish  face  re-  physiognomist  you  will  trace  in  his  facial  lineaments  the 
features  of  the  scamp,  the  sage,  the  saviour.  You  will  see 
before  y°u  the  composite  character  of  a  Fagin,  a  Roth 
schild,  a  Jesus.  The  one  or  the  other  of  these  three  char 
acteristics  may  predominate,  but  each  of  them  is  as  surely  present  as 
the  man  himself. 

I  remember  the  first  time  this  thought  came  to  me.  It  was  in  one  of 
the  European  Art  Galleries.  I  had  looked  at  a  picture  representing 
Fagin  teaching  a  little  boy  the  art  of  thieving,  and  I  was  exceedingly 
pained  at  the  sight.  A  little  further  on  I  looked  upon  a  picture  represent 
ing  Jesus  teaching  little  children  the  word  of  God,  a  sight  that  greatly 
pleased  me.  The  faces  of  the  central  figures  in  each  were  those  of  typ 
ical  Jews.  The  Fagin  was  not  a  Cruikshank  nor  a  Puck  carricature,  and 
the  Jesus  was  not  a  Sunday-School  book  supernatural,  ethereal  being. 
The  one  looked  like  one  of  the  Ghetto  Jews  you  may  see  on  the  streets- 
any  day,  the  other  looked  as  a  Galilean  Jew  might  have  looked  in  the 
time  of  Christ.  Yet,  the  more  intently  I  gazed  upon  the  strong  and 
beautiful  face  of  the  latter,  the  more  it  seemed  to  me  I  recognized  traces 
of  the  Fagin  features  ;  and  returning  to  the  Fagin  picture,  and  scanning 
it  closely,  I  recognized  traces  of  the  Jesus  features.  For  a  minute  or  two- 
I  was  mystified  by  this  new  revelation— but  soon  all  was  clear  to  me. 
Both  the  artists  had  had  living  typical  Jewish  faces  for  their  models,  and 
had  faithfully  copied  their  originals.  More  than  three  thousand  years 
of  strife  and  struggle,  more  than  three  thousand  years  of  compulsion  to 
wield  the  weapon  of  cunning  and  intelligence  against  the  superior  brute 
force  of  their  enemies,  more  than  three  thousand  years  of  necessity  to 
prove  their  faith  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  by  means  of  superior  moral  and 
spiritual  grandeur,  have  stamped  upon  their  faces  the  traits  of  cunning, 
sagacity  and  spirituality.  Whenever  you  look  upon  the  face  of  a  typical 
Jew  you  see  the  face  of  a  scamp,  a  sage  and  a  savior.  Whatever  land  you. 
enter  where  typical  Jews  reside,  you  will  hear  the  phrases,  "Mean  as  a 
Jew,"  "Rich  as  a  Jew,"  "Wise  as  a  Jew,"  "  Spiritual  as  a  Jew." 

The  terms  with  which  you  are  probably  most  familiar  are  :    "Rich, 
as  a  Jew,"  "Mean  as  a  Jew,"    "Tricky  as  a  Jew." 


Yes,  Jews  have  been  mean.     They  have  been  vulgar  and  vile.     They 
have  been  dirty  and  tricky.     They  have  shunned  the  country  and  have  in 
fested  the  cities.  They  have  turned  their  backs  upon  agri-    ^^ 
culture  and  upon  the  handicrafts,  and  with  their  rapacious    been  as  mean  as 
talons  have  seized  the  profitable  commerce  and  finances  of  {\fr  ^J8  * 
the  nations.  They  have  been  parasites  and  usurers.    They 
have  been  Shylocks  and  Iscariots.     Jews  have  been  all  this,  are  all  this, 
and  for  all  I  know,  even  worse  than  this. 

Not  a  very  flattering  portrait  of  the  Jew  this  is,  especially  not  when 
drawn  by  a  Jew  himself,  and  by  one.  who,  as  far  as  he  knows,  is  a  Jew  in 
good  standing.  Whatever  merit  this  picture  has  not,  I 
claim  for  the  painter  at  least  the  merit  of  frankness.  A 

portrait  of  the  historic  Jew  without  these  dark  shadows    shadows  would 

be  as  false  as 
would  be  as  false  a  picture  as  would  be  a  portrait  of  an    that  of  a  chris- 

ihistoric  Christian,  drawn  whollyChristlike,  wholly  saintly,    SadcS?0"* 
•without  a  touch  of  that  spirit  that  slaughtered  the  Sax 
ons,  that  manipulatj'l  the  torture  and  the  rack,  that  originated  the  In 
quisition  and  instituted  the  St.  Bartholomew  Night  Massacre,  that  burned 
at  the  stakes  of  Smith  field,  of  Constance,  of  Rome,  of  Geneva,  of  Florence, 
the  Latimers  and  Husses,  the  Brunos  and  Servetuses  and  Savanarolas, 
those   courageous  heralds  who   began   to   chirp  the  song  of  the    New- 
Dawn.    "Paint  me  as  I  look,"  said  Cromwell  to  the  artist,  who  desired 
to  conceal  some  of  the  Protector's  facial  defects,   "if  you  omit  any  of 
the  scars  and  wrinkles,  you  shall  not  have  a  penny  for  your  trouble." 

If  you  wish  to  paint  the  Jew  as  he  is,  never  omit  the  Fagin  trace.    It 
belongs  there.     Neither  must  you  be  surprised  to  find  it  there.     The 

wonder  is  not  that  there  is  a  Fagin  trace  in  the  Jewish 

The  disfigure- 
face,  the  real  wonder  is  that  it  is  not  wholly  a  Fagin  face,    ments  of  the  jew 

.that  the  sage  and  savior  traces  have  at  all  been  able  to 


maintain  themselves.  Other  peoples,  that  have  not  been  Christian  are 
half  as  much  persecuted  and  degraded  as  the  Jews  have 
been,  have  become  completely  demoralized,  and  in  their  demoralization 
have  found  their  end.  The  Jew,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
marring  lines,  is  intellectually  and  morally  as  vigorous  and  as  advanced 
to-day  as  are  the  most  vigorous  and  the  most  advanced  of  the  peoples 
among  whom  he  lives.*  Far  from  even  being  a  disgrace  to  the  Jew, 
these  shadowy  lines  and  disfiguring  daubs  only  bear  witness  to  his  mar 
tyrdom  and  to  the  cruelty  of  his  persecutors.  His  own  hand  has  not 
•Irawn  them,  neither  were  they  put  upon  him  at  his  request  or  with  his 
consent.  Bigotry  made  the  design  of  his  disfigurements;  fanaticism  mixed 
the  colors  ;  degradation  constituted  the  palette;  superior  brute  force  the 
brush;  priests  and  monks  the  artists;  and,  fearing  lest  the  colors  might 
soon  wear  off,  they  thrust  him  into  the  furnace-fire  so  often,  and  kept  him 
there  so  long,  till  the  colors  became  at  last  firm  and  fast. 

Well  may  the  Jew  apply  to  himself  the  words  which  the  shepherdess 
.Sulamit,  in  the  '  Song  of  Songs,'  addressed  to  the  King's  courtly  ladies, 
*  See  author's  lecture  "  The  Jew  as  a  Patriot."    Series  III,  No.  8. 


Thestor  of  the  contemptuously  upon  her  :  'Black  am  I,  but 

martyrology  of  yet  comely.  Despise  me  not  because  I  am  somewhat 
black.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  I  am  somewhat  disfigured? 
Persecution's  burning  rays  have  scorched  me  fiercely.  My  mother's 
children  have  indeed  been  angry  with  me.  They  have  forced  me  to  keep 
their  vineyard  and  to  neglect  my  own.'* 

Name  the  cruelty,  name  the  ignominy,  which  the  Jew  has  not  en 
dured.  Name  the  country  in  which  he  has  lived  where  he  has  not  suf 
fered.  Enumerate  the  martyrologies  of  peoples,  and  name  the  one  that 
is  comparable  with  his.  Can  you  even  think  of  the  name  of  Jew,  can 
you  even  picture  him  to  yourselves,  without  at  the  same  time  seeing 
around  him  the  inquisitorial  rack,  the  torture  chamber,  the  burning  stake, 
the  ferocious  aud  hungry  lion,  without  seeing  him  plastered  all  over  with 
prohibitions,  whose  reading  is  :  "Thou  art  the  accursed  of  God  and  man, 
and  shalt  be  a  fugitive  and  an  outcast  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  hand 
of  all  men  shall  be  against  thee,  and  thy  hand  shall  be  powerless  against 
all  men.  Where  others  dwell  thou  shalt  not  dwell.  Where  others  walk 
thou  shalt  not  walk.  With  whom  others  associate  thou  shalt  not  asso 
ciate.  Our  law  shall  not  be  thy  law.  Our  right  shall  not  be  thy  right. 
Our  school  shall  not  be  thy  school.  Our  occupation  shall  not  be  thy 
occupation.  Our  privilege  shall  not  be  thy  privilege.  Our  speech  and 
dress  shall  not  be  thy  speech  and  dress.  Thou  shalt  be  compelled  to  live 
— separate  and  apart — in  the  filthiest  quarters  of  the  cities,  and  there  be 
exposed  to  insults  and  pillages  of  heartless  mobs.  Thou  shalt  be  con 
demned  to  pursue  the  most  degrading  callings,  and  then  be  despised  for 
not  following  the  higher  vocations." 

And  what  was  his  crime  that  brought  so  cruel  a  punishment  upon 

him  ?     What  was  his  guilt  ?      What  his  transgression  ?     Hear  it,  O  ye 

people  !     Give  ear.   O  ye  nations  !     He  is  guilty  of  the 

His  being' "  only  . 

a  jew"  the  crime  of  being  "only  a  Jew. "     He  is  guilty  of  the  crime 

of  having  given  a  God  to  the  world  before  whom  half  of 
humanity  bends  its  knee  to-day.  He  is  guilty  of  having  given  a  Savior 
to  half  of  civilized  mankind,  of  having  furnished  the  first  to  acknowl 
edge  him,  to  do  homage  to  him,  to  follow  him,  to  commit  his  gospel  to 
writing,  to  traverse  lands  and  seas  to  spread  it.  He  is  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  having  produced  prophets  and  bards  and  law-givers  to 
whom  the  whole  civilized  world  does  homage.  He  is  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  having  given  to  the  world  a  Bible,  a  Sabbath,  the  Decalogue,  the 
Golden  Rule,  of  having  been  the  first  to  proclaim  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  man,  the  first  to  enjoin  Peace  and  Good 
Will  on  earth.  He  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of  furnishing  proportionately 
the  greatest  number  of  stars  to  the  galaxies  of  the  world's  greatest  lights. 
He  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of  being  among  the  most  peaceful,  among 
the  most  law-abiding,  among  the  most  industrious,  among  the  most 
temperate,  among  the  most  loyal  and  patriotic,  among  the  most  domestic 
of  peoples.  The  prison  scarcely  knows  of  him.  The  scaffold  speaks  of 

*  Song  of  Songs  I.    5-6. 


"him  as  a  stranger.  The  Divorce-Court  seldom  hears  of  him.  The 
Inebriate  Asylum  scarcely  knows  that  he  exists.  The  Alrnshouse  has  no 
need  to  provide  for  him.  The  Public  Schools  rank  him  among  the  most 
gifted,  the  universities  among  the  most  learned,  the  professions  among 
the  most  capable,  the  arts  among  the  most  skilful,  the  sciences  among 
the  most  advanced.  Name  the  leaders  of  parliaments  and  peoples,  the 
advance-guards  of  thought  and  progress,  the  heroes  and  pets  and  idols  of 
the  people,  and  you  cannot  escape  naming  an  overwhelming  proportion 
of  Jews  among  them.  You  must  name  the  Spinozas  and  the  Mendels- 
sohns,  the  Disraelis  and  the  Laskers,  the  Ricardos  and  the  Lassalles,  the 
Heines  and  the  Bornes,  the  Lazaruses  and  the  Steinthals,  the  Sylvesters 
.and  the  Jacobis,  the  Meyerbeers  and  the  Halcvys,  the  Rachels  and  the 
Bernhards.  He  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of  having  subjected  to  highest 
development  the  soul  which  God  has  implanted  within  him,  and  the 
intellect  with  which  God  has  endowed  him,  and  he  is  made  to  suffer 
the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  world  for  the  domestic  and  intellectual  and 
spiritual  superiority,  that  are  the  natural  results  of  ages  of  such  develop 
ment.  He  is  guilty  of  still  greater  crimes.  He  is  clannish — for  which  not 
he  but  the  centuries  of  compulsory  exclusive  associationship  with  his  own 
are  to  blame.  He  is  greedy  and  grasping,  he  monopolizes  the  most  profit 
able  trades, — for  which  not  he  is  to  blame,  but  the  centuries  of  cruel  ex 
clusion  from  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  the  learned  professions, 
from  plying  the  higher  handicrafts,  and  the  centuries  of  experience,  that 
money  is  his  only  weapon,  by  means  of  which  he  can  successfully  cope 
with  the  superior  numerical  and  physical  power  of  his  enemy.  He  is  fond 
of  display,  lacks  social  polish  and  reserve — which  are  natural  character 
istics  of  all  peoples  in  a  transitional  state  from  extreme  degradation  and 
ostracism  and  exclusion  to  positions  and  conditions  of  social  equality  with 
their  fellowmen.  He  arrogates  to  himself  the  title  of  "  Chosen  People," 
the  "Selected  and  Elected  of  God, ' '  deems  himself  superior  to  other  races 
and  creeds — for  which  his  Bible,  which  taught  him  this,  and  his  obser 
vations  of  the  inhuman  practices  of  the  many  peoples  among  whom  he 
lived,  are  probably  more  to  blame  than  he. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  martyrology  of  the  Jew,  und  such  his  guilt 
that  brought  it  upon  him.  You  marvel  at  it,  and  well  you  may.  And 
more  the  marvel,  that  he  has  survived  it.  And  ' '  only  a 
Jew"  could  have  survived  it.  Only  one  endowed  as  he  ?"ve  st/rvived"^ 
has  been,  only  one  hardened  and  steeled  for  his  world- 
mission  in  the  school  of  trial  and  tribulation  as  he  has  been,  could  have 
outlived  it.  Only  a  Jew,  destined  to  live  and  to  live  till  the  purpose 
of  his  existence  shall  have  been  fulfilled,  could  have  passed  through  such  a 
furnace-fire  of  persecution,  raging  for  decades  of  centuries,  and  come 
forth  from  the  ordeal  scarcely  singed.  Heine's  words  may  seem  extra 
vagant,  but  he  speaks  not  without  truth  when  he  says  :  "The  Jews  are 
indeed  of  that  dough  of  which  gods  are  kneeded.  Step  upon  them  to-day, 
— you  are  on  your  knees  before  them  to-morrow  ....  Golgotha  is  not  the 
only  mound  on  which  a  Jewish  God  bled  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 


The  Jews  are  a  people  of  brain,  and,  when  true  to  their  principle,  they 
are  grand  and  glorious,  and  shame  and  defeat  their  brutal  oppressors. ' ' 
Had  the  Jew  been  destined  for  annihilation,  his  destruction  would  have 
been  accomplished  long  ago.*  No  task  could  have  been  easier,  for  he 
was  and  is,  physically,  one  of  the  weakest  of  peoples.  And,  as  we  have 
seen,  attempts  enough  there  were.  Egypt,  Babylon,  Syria,  Macedon, 
Rome,  and  many  other  powerful  peoples  tried  it,  and  yet,  though  they 
had  succeeded  in  erasing  mighty  nations  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  their 
death-dealing  sword  rebounded  blunted  from  Israel.  "All  which  proves," 
as  Benjamin  Disraeli  says,  "  that  it  is  in  vain  for  man  to  attempt  to  baffle 
the  inexorable  law  of  nature,  which  has  decreed  that  a  superior  race  shall 
•never  be  destroyed  or  absorbed  by  an  inferior." 

And  if  only  a  Jew  could  have  survived  these  countless  attempts  at 

•  extirpation,  it  must  be  because  Providence  destined  him  to  live.    It  must 
providence  de-       ^e  because  there  is  work  to  be  done,  which  only  a  Jew 

stined  him  to  live    can  do — which  only  a  Jew  shall  do.     No  other  explana- 

because  it  has  .  , 

work  for  him  to     tion  of  his  marvellous  endurance  and  escape  is  possible. 

No  other  explanation  of  his  present  amazing  intellectual 
and  spiritual  power,  despite  ages  of  clogs  and  checks,  is  possible.  He  has 
drawn  the  plans  of  civilization,  laid  its  foundations,  started  its  super 
structure  ; — he  must  finish  the  work  he  has  begun.  He  has  conceived 
;the  great  religious  truth  :  One  Cod  over  all,  One  Brotherhood  of  All, 
^Universal  Peace  among  all;  that  religious  truth  he  must  make  supreme 
>with  all,— therefore  has  he  been  spared,  therefore  has  he  been  scattered, 

•  therefore  shall  he  wander  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  until  the  people  of 
the  Messiah  shall  have  become  the  Messiah  of  the  people,  until  the  de 
spised  of  men  shall  have  become  the  distinguished  among  the  nations. 

This  latter  view,  I  know,  differs  from  the  general  conception  of  "The 
Wandering  Jew,"  as  taught  by  the  Anti-Jewish  mediaeval  Church.  My 
-version  makes  the  Jew's  continual  wanderings  a  Divine  Appoint- 
.ment  instead  of  a  Divine  Punishment,  a  Blessing  instead  of  a  Curse. 
'The  popular  legend  of  "  The  Wandering  Jew  "  tells  us,  that  when  Jesus 
was  on  his  way  to  Golgotha,  and  was  exhausted  by  the  weight  of  the 
cross,  which  the  cruel  Jews  compelled  him  to  bear,  he  paused  in  front  of 
a  Jew's  house  for  a  moment's  rest.  The  Jew,  however,  drove  him  away, 
whereupon  the  martyr  turned  to  him  and  said  :  "  I  shall  stand,  but  thou 
shalt  wander  till  the  last  day."  And,  according  to  the  curse,  the  Jew  has 
wandered  ever  since.  The  waves  cannot  drown  him,  nor  the  fire  con 
sume  him,  nor  can  famine  or  plague  or  sword  slay  him.  He  must  live, 
and  must  wander,  and  must  live  and  wander  forever. 

What  strange  irony  of  fate  !  The  story,  invented  by  priestcraft  for 
the  disgrace  of  the  Jew,  really  proves,  upon  closer  scrutiny,  the  Jew's 

greatest  glory, — I  do  not  mean  his  rejection  or  ill-treat- 
The  legend  of  the    c  .'     .  ... 

Wandering  jew     ment  or  crucifixion  of  the  martyr,  I  mean  the  promise  of 

h°i"torlyiCted  b>       the  Jew's  iramortality,  which  the  legend  contains.    As  to 

his  rejection  of  the  Galilean  Rabbi,  while  it  is  true  that 

*  See  author's  lecture  "  There's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends."    Series  v.  No.  15. 


the  Palestinian  Jews  as  a  whole — looking  for  the  corning  of  a  military 
savior,  and  not  for  a  preacher  of  moral  precepts  that  were  quite  old  to 
"them  *-  repudiated  h:s  Messiahship-claim,  it  is  no  less  true,  as  I  have  al- 
ready  stated,  that  Jews  were  the  first  to  believe  in  him  and  to  follow  him, 
and  that,  but  for  them,  the  world  might  never  have  had  any  knowledge 
of  him.  As  to  the  crucifixion,  distinguished  historians,  both  Jewish  and 
Non-Jewish,  have  ere  this  shown,  that  the  Jews  did  not  crucify  Jesus, 
first,  because  the  offence  charged  against  him  was  not  punishable,  accord 
ing  to  the  Jewish  Law,  secondly,  because,  crucifixion  was  not  a  Jewish 
but  a  Roman  mode  of  capital  punishment,  thirdly,  because  the  Jews,  be 
ing  at  that  time  under  Roman  subjection,  had  no  right  to  inflict  capital 
punishment,  fourthly,  because  the  offense  was  not  the  Messiahship-claim 
but  the  Kingship-claim, which,  especially  in  those  seditious  times,  was 
treason  against  Rome,  and  brought  speedily  a  traitor's  death  upon  the 
aspirant.!  As  to  the  Jews  having  lost  their  national  existence,  and  hav 
ing  been  dispersed  all  over  the  earth  for  having  maltreated  and  crucified 
their  savior,  both  of  these  claims  are  disproven  by  history,  for  Palestine 
was  under  Roman  supremacy  before  Jesus  was  yet  born,  and  the  Jews 
had  voluntarily  scattered  themselves  almost  all  over  the  then  known  world, 
long  before  the  advent  of  Jesus, —  the  Jewish  population  of  Alexandria 
alone  having  probably  been  as  large  as  that  of  Jerusalem,  not  to  mention 
the  Jewish  settlements  in  Parthia,  Media,  Persia,  Syria,  Arabia,  Lybia, 
Greece,  Rome,  Spain,  along  the  Rhein,  and  elsewhere.  So  much  for  the 
truthfulness  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  story  and  the  curse  of  the  Wand 
ering  Jew  are  based. 

We  have,  however,  been  treated  of  late  with  quite  a  different  version 
of  the  old  legend  of  The  Wandering  Jew,  and  one  which,  owing  to  the 
popularity  of  its  author,   is  likely  to  attract  considerable 
attention.     I  refer  to  Lew  Wallace's  latest  story  entitled    fe^verstonoi 
The  Prince  of  India.     The  title  of  the  book  is  likewise   The  wandering 
the  title  of  the  hero  of  the  story,  and  he  is  none  other 
than  The  Wandering  Jew.     At  the  time .  of  which  the  book  treats,  he  is 
about  fourteen  hundred  years  old,  is  tired  of  his  endless  life  and  wander 
ings,  and  resolves  upon  a  great  mission,  one  that  shall  reconcile  him  with 
God  for  his  ill-treatment  of  Jesus,   and  bring  him  the  craved-for  death. 
He  will  approach  the  leaders  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  and 
propose  to  them  a  plan  for  the  unification  of  all  faiths  into  one  common 
creed,   for  the  union  of  all  peoples  into  a  Common  Brotherhood  under 
God's  Fatherhood,  thus  ending  for  ever  all  religious  warfare,  inaugurat 
ing,  in  its  stead,  the  long  dreamed  era  of  Peace  and  Good  Will  on  earth, 
amongst  all  its  people. 

Aided  by  astounding  wealth  and  marvellous  wisdom,  and  travelling  in 
the  guise  of  a  Prince  of  India,  the  palaces  of  Sovereigns  open  wide  to  him. 
He  shows  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  heads,  by  apt  citations  from  the 

*  See  author's  lecture"  Jesus  iti  the  Synagogue."    Series  V.    No.  10. 
1  See  author's  lectures  "  An  Error  of  Eigtheen  Hundred  Years  Corrected."  Series  I. 
No.  15,  and  "  Jesus— a  Jew  and  not  a  Christian."    Series  IV.    No.  12. 
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Bibles  of  the  different  leading  religions,  how  the  fundamental  moral 
principles  of  religions  are  common  among  all,  how  all  alike  recognize  the 
God  Supreme,  and  how,  were  each  of  them  to  put  aside  the  mediators 
between  man  and  God,  man  would  come  into  closer  relationship  with 
God  and  with  man. 

His  ambition  is  noble,  his  scheme  magnificent,  his  method  sagacious, 
his  arguments  unanswerable,  his  appeals  eloquent,  yet  he  fails  com 
pletely.  Man,  he  finds,  will  not  do  without  his  idol.  The  mediator  is 
more  essential  than  the  God.  The  contentions  between  peoples  as  to 
which  of  them  has  the  best  mediator,  crowd  God  Himself  into  the  back 
ground,  and  force  Peace  and  Good  Will  altogether  out  of  sight.  Theo 
logy  is  still  in  its  zenith.  Religion's  reign  has  not  yet  commenced.  Ac 
customed  to  failures,  he  is  disappointed,  but  not  disheartened.  He  will 
wander  on,  and  try  again,  but  the  next  time  in  the  new  world,  on  Amer 
ican  soil,  among  a  cosmopolitan  people,  among  a  people  unshackeled  by 
old  hereditary  traditions,  and  unhampered  by  old  religious  feuds. 

Though  Lew  Wallace's  Wandering  Jew  is  not  an  ideal  character, 
though  not  free  of  the  mediaeval  touches  of  the  Fagin  and  the  Shylock, 

yet  is  his  portrayal  of  him  infinitely  superior  to  any  that 
real  object  of  the  have  preceded  it.  His  Jew  has  a  heart,  a  soul,  a  mind, 

a   purpose — the  same  purpose  with   which  the  Galilean 

martyr  came  on  earth.  Whether  consciously  or  uncon 
sciously,  the  author  seems  to  have  divined  the  mission  of  the  Jew,  and 
the  reason  of  his  wanderings.  Instinctively  he  seems  to  feel  that  the 
dream  of  the  fraternization  of  the  human  family  under  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  for  which  the  Jew  was  crucified  and  tortured,  racked  and  burned, 
exiled  and  degraded,  will  yet  be  realized.  There  shall  yet  be  Peace  on 
Earth  and  Good  Will  amongst  All  Men — and  he  who  will  establish  it 
will  be  only  ajeiv.  Destiny  has  decreed  it  so,  and  not  all  the  powers  of 
earth  have  been  able  to  alter  its  decree,  neither  will  all  the  powers  of 
earth  be  able  to  subvert  it. 

The  Jew  conceived  the  idea  of  Universal  Peace  and  Eternal  Good 
Will,  has  developed  and  spread  it,  has  toiled  and  suffered  for  it,  Justice 

demands  it  that  his  shall  be  the  reward  of  inaugurating 

behrenaceeorn  ^  it:-  And  the  voice  of  Justice  is  the  voice  of  Go(L  X  See 
Earth  and  Good  the  Jew  fitting  himself  for  his  task  with  an  unprecedented 
men,  the  Jew's  zeal.  I  see  him  stripping  away  and  casting  aside  those 
gS  ™M  (lrags  of  narrowness  and  selfishness,  of  exclusiveness  and 
obsolete  formalisms,  which  centuries  of  degradation 
and  persecution  have  fastened  upon  him.  I  see  him  breaking  away  from 
the  lower  callings,  once  enforced  upon  him  by  cruel  laws,  and  beginning 
to  devote  himself  to  the  highest  intellectual  pursuits.  Well  may  the  Jew 
of  all  the  world,  and  of  all  the  past  and  present,  second  the  wor  s  of  burn 
ing  eloquence,  which  the  outraged  Borne  flung  into  the  face  of  the  Jew- 
persecuting  Germans  :  "You  have  taken  the  air  from  the  Jews,  but  that 
has  preserved  them  from  decay.  You  have  scattered  the  salt  of  hatred  into 
their  hearts,  but  that  has  kept  their  hearts  fresh.  Within  a  deep  cellar 


its  have  you  held  them  imprisoned  during  a  long  winter,  and  even 
small  air-hole  have  you  stopped  with  dung,  but  that  has  kept  them  from 
freezing  ....  When  spring  will  dawn,  we  shall  see,  who  will  bloom  the 
sooner,  the  Jew  or  his  enemy." 

The  Jew  is  exchanging  the  store  for  the  school,  and  the  bourse  for 
the  University.  He  has  permitted  others  to  wrest  from  him  the  honor 
of  being  the  greatest  banker  and  merchant.  No  longer  is  he  quoted  as 
the  greatest  merchant  or  the  wealthiest  banker  in  the  land.  He  is  per 
mitting  none,  however,  to  wrest  from  him  the  fame  of  being  among 
the  first  in  the  learned  professions.  To  quote  from  Walter  Besant's 
recent  story  The  Rebel  Queen:  "Poet,  lawyer,  painter,  actor, 
statesman,  physician,  musician — there  is  not  a  branch  of  learning,  art,  or 
science,  in  which  the  Jew  is  not  in  the  front  rank.  The  thousand  years 
of  oppression  have  left  no  mark  upon  his  mighty  spirit.  He  steps  from 
the  lowest  depths,  where  all  the  world  flings  mud  upon  him,  straight  to 
the  front,  and  he  stands  there.  '  Behold  !  '  he  says.  '  Thus  and  thus  have 
I  done.  Give  me,  too — ME — a  place  among  the  immortals  !  Other  races 
liave  been  persecuted  and  despised.  What  have  they  done  ?  Nothing. 
Parsee,  Czech,  Basque,  Wend,  Celt,  Cagot — what  have  they  done  ?  No 
thing—Nothing.  It  is  not  for  nothing  alone  in  our  degradation  that  we 
were  the  Chosen  People.  Wait — this  is  but  a  beginning — wait  some  fifty 
years.  Then  the  reign  of  the  Jew  will  begin.  First  in  Western  Europe; 

then  in  America For  as  we  have  been  brought  so  low  in  the  day 

of  humiliation,  we  shall  be  exalted  so  high  in  the  hour  of  triumph.'  '' 

The  phrase  "  Rich  as  a  Jew  "  is  changing  to  "  \Vise  as  a  Jew,"  and 
before  the  Jew's  work  will  be  done,  the  phrase  "Wise  as  a  Jew"  will 
have  changed  to  "  Divine  as  a  Jew."  The  marvellous  intellectuality 
which  he  is  developing  in  these  days  is  but  a  means  to  an  end,  is  but  a 
fitting  for  his  great  work  approaching.  The  age  of  persecution  has 
passed.  The  age  of  mere  tolerance  is  passing.  The  age  of  equality  is 
dawning.  The  winter  of  his  sorrow  is  changing  to  a  spring  of  joy.  What 
was  denied  him  in  the  former  ages  will  be  granted  him  in  this.  In  this 
dawning  spring  he  will  put  forth  the  greatest  effort  of  his  life  for  the 
fraternization  of  the  human  family  under  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  When 
this  shall  have  been  achieved— when  there  shall  be  Peace  on  Earth  and 
Goodwill  amongst  All  Men,  then  his  wanderings  will  cease.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  he  be  ready  to  die,  having  achieved  what,  according  to 
the  Will  of  God,  could  be  achieved  by  Only  A  Jew. 


COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOI. 
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Philadelphia,  February  i6th,  1896. 


Every  time  a  man  climbs  one  rung  on  the  ladder  of  progress,  the 
larger  hand,  on  the  dial  plate  of  human  advance,  moves  one  second 
forward.     Every  time  a  great   man   descends   from   his 
lofty   place  to  the  people  crawling  in  the  darkness  be-    j2Ser?oii"th€ 
neath,  and  shows  them  the  way  to  the  heights,  and  starts    labors  of  the  van 

..-.'-  ,     on  the  rear, 

them  upon  it,  and  keeps  at  their  side  on  their  slow  and 

difficult  ascent,  suffers  with  them,  dies  for  and  among  them,  the  smaller 
hand  marks  an  advance  of  one  whole  hour.  Much  progress  has  been 
made  by  the  slow  forward  pressing  of  the  people  below  ;  but  more  by 
the  vanguard's  stepping  to  the  rear,  to  inspire  by  their  presence  the  peo 
ple  still  lagging  behind.  The  Redeemers  of  mankind  have  not  been 
those,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  advance,  dug  their  impatient  spurs  deep 
into  the  flanks  of  their  own  restive  spirits,  and  dashed  forward  alone, 
all  heedless  of  those,  who  had  no  steeds  to  mount,  or  who  were  not  yet 
ready  to  start  on  foot,  or  who,  being  footsore  and  weary,  were  resting 
awhile  upon  the  wayside. 

The  men  who,  though  they  might  have  "flocked"  with  the  chosen 
few,  preferred  to  step  down  to  the  lowly  masses,  to  give  of  their  strength 
to  those  wrestling  with   the   powers  of  evil,  to  give  of  The  laborers 
their  light  to  those  groping  their  way  in  the  darkness,    among  the  lowly 

.  ^          , »,  r  t_-    j    t_          v  have  been  the 

have  been  the  saviors  of  mankind,  have  been  the  Apos-    saviors  of  man 
tles  of  God.    They  have  written  their  deeds  on  the  hearts    killd- 
and  memories  of  all  ages.     They  have  survived  the  wreck  of  time,  and 
their  peoples'  names  will  resound  above  the  crack  of  doom. 

Ancient   Egypt  and   ancient   Babylon,  ancient  Greece  and  ancient 
Rome,  lie  buried  in  the  dust-gathering  tomes  of  musty  antiquity.     They 
had  no  saviors  to  save  them.     They  had  brilliant  men, 
men  of  mighty  prowess  and  mighty  intellect,  but  no  men    destroyed  forThe 
of  mighty  souls,  of  flaming  sympathies,  no  men  to  plant    want  of  such 
the  seed  of  immortal  life  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  no 
men  to  descend  to  the  lowly  to  teach  them  their  first  steps  of  upright 
walk,  their  first  word  of  godly  speech,  their  first  pulsation  of  noble  self- 
sacrifice. 

The    Israelite   lives,   through   the    immortalizing   spirit    of    Moses, 
of  the  man,  who  had  the  courage   to   forsake  the    glittering    palaces, 
and  dazzling  society,  and  intoxicating  pleasures,  of  the 
Pharaohs,  to  take  up  a  life  of  voluntary  hardship  in  the    through  rach 
wilderness,  in  the  company  of  a  slave-people,  that   he    saviors- 


might  teach  it  the  lesson  of  the  godlikeness  of  man.  The  Israelite  lives, 
through  the  immortalizing  spirit  of  the  Prophets,  of  the  men,  who  had 
the  temerity  to  incur  the  hatred  of  the  mighty,  because  of  their  cham 
pionship  of  the  down-trodden,  because  of  their  promulgating  the  lesson 
of  the  equality  and  responsibility  of  all  men  before  God  and  before  the 
Law.  The  Israelite  lives,  through  the  immortalizing  spirit  of  Jesus,  of 
the  man,  who  spurned  the  associationship  of  the  great,  and  chose  the  com 
pany  of  the  publican  and  sinner,  that  he  might  give  them  spiritual  anchor 
age  and  eternal  hope.  The  Hindoo  lives, — he  had  a  Buddha  to  descend 
from  a  Prince's  estate  to  the  outcast's  lot,  to  exchange  a  king's  sceptre  for 
a  beggar's  staff,  that  he  might  teach  how  this  sorrowful  and  sin-laden  earth 
of  ours  might  be  turned  into  a  blissful  paradise.  The  Russian  will  live, 
through  the  immortalizing  spirit  of  Tolstoi,  of  the  man  who,  though  princely 
descended,  and  princely  dowered,  and  princely  endowed,  forsakes,  like  his 
illustrious  prototypes  in  Palestine  and  India,  a  life  of  luxuriant  ease,  the 
company  of  the  great  of  the  land,  and  steps  down  to  the  lowliest,  and 
shares  their  difficult  toil  and  joyless  lot,  that  he  might  teach,  both  by 
example  and  precept,  the  lesson  that  the  salvation  of  man  lies  in  the 
self-sacrifice  of  each  for  the  good  of  all. 

Men   like   Moses  and  Jesus,    like   Buddha   and   Tolstoi,    come   not 
as  other  great  men  come,  to  dazzle  their  brief  moment,  only  to  end, 

meteor-like,  in  nothingness.     Neither  do  they  come  as 
And  such  saviors 
become  immor-      comets  come,  to  sweep  majestically  through  the  universe 

their  brief  hour,  and  then  to  pass  beyond  the  horizon  of 
man's  vision.  They  come  like  the  planets.  They  come  to  stay  and  to 
shine  forever.  They  diminish  not  in  size  nor  lustre,  though  years  pass 
into  centuries,  and  centuries  into  millenials.  The  texture  of  their  nature 
is  designed  by  the  Master- Worker,  is  spun  and  woven  in  Divinity's 
workshop.  It  ages  not.  It  lasts  forever. 

You  are  surprised  to  hear  me  mention  Tolstoi  in  the  same  breath 
with  Moses  and  Jesus  and   Buddha,  to  hear  me  speak  of  him  as  one  of 

the  immortals  of  mankind.  And  why  not?  Must  great 
telCte¥oistof°r  men  k£  rec°gmzed  by  distant  ages  only,  and  be  ignored 

by  their  own  times?  Must  great  men  be  elevated  to 
demi-gods  the  further  away  they  are  from  us,  and  lowered  to  demi  devils 
the  nearer  they  are  to  their  contemporaries?  Why  shall  not  we  have  a 
taste  of  the  joy  of  which  future  generations  may  envy  us?  Why  shall 
not  we  know  and  honor  the  man  whom  future  generations  perhaps  may 
worship  ? 

But  what  surety  have  we  that  this  Russian  Count-Peasant  is  of  the 
same  fibre  of  which  the  other  immortals  had  been   fashioned?     Is  not 

rather  the  contrary  to  be  believed  ?  Is  he  not  frowned 
our"  claim*  ^  upon  by  men  of  power,  and  ridiculed  by  men  of  learning? 

Do  not  people  question  his  sanity?  Do  they  not  say  that 
only  a  madman  will  voluntarily  relinquish  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
distinguished  title,  renounce  a  life  of  luxuriant  ease,  forsake  the  company 


of  the  great  for  that  of  the  lowliest,  don  the  peasant's  attire  and  do  the 
peasant's  work,  and  live  the  peasant's  life? 

It  is  in  that  very  life,  thus  frowned  upon  and  ridiculed  and  com 
mented,  wherein  my  surety  lies.  His  words  and  deeds  show  him  to 
belong  to  the  class  of  men,  who,  for  their  opinion's  sake,  ^.^f  he  shares 


^      e  sare 

were  burnt  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  crucified  two  characteristics 
thousand  years  ago.  The  similarity  of  his  sacrifices  and  c 
aspirations  and  darings  with  those  of  the  others  of  the  world's  Apostles: 
his  fleeing  palace  and  court,  like  Moses,  his  thundering,  Nathan-like> 
the  words  "Thou  art  the  man!"  into  the  ears  of  the  modern  lustful 
Davids,  like  Israel's  prophets  of  old,  his  renunciation  of  his  princely 
estate  like  Buddha,  his  preference  of  the  company  of  the  lowly,  like 
Jesus,  his  braving  the  hardship  of  labor,  the  scorn  of  public  opinion,  in 
his  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  hard  lot  of  the  poor,  and  to  soften  the  hard 
hearts  of  the  rich,  and  to  purge  the  stained  souls  of  the  corrupt,  and  to 
eradicate  the  errors  and  hypocrisies  of  the  Church,  show  him  to  be  of  the 
fabric  of  which  reformers  and  martyrs  and  redeemers  are  made. 

And  if  yet  other  proofs  were  needed  of  his  greatness,  we  could  derive 
much  assurance  from  the  manner  in  which  he  is  misunderstood  by  his 
own  generation.  He  is  one  of  those  rare  geniuses  of  secondly  he 
whom  Emerson  speaks,  who  prove  their  greatness  by  ^^Ues^rom1 
being  greatly  misunderstood.  It  shows  him  to  have  the  being  misunder- 
grasp  of  thought  not  of  his  own  time  only  but  of  all  s 
times,  to  speak  the  language  not  of  his  people  only  but  of  all  peoples, 
present  and  future,  to  have  the  vision  not  of  man's  immediate  needs 
only,  but  also  of  those  of  the  still  distant  ages.  The  masses,  unable  to 
follow  his  flights  or  to  fathom  his  depths,  think  him  an  idealist,  or  a 
sensationalist,  or  a  madman.  The  truly  great  reformer  is  ever  ahead  of 
his  time.  As  an  hour  or  two  must  pass  before  the  sun,  that  illumines  the 
mountain  peaks  first,  can  penetrate  the  valleys  and  recesses  beneath,  so 
must  a  century  or  two  pass  away,  before  the  people  can  catch  up  with 
their  great  reformer,  before  they  can  understand  and  appreciate  him.  It 
seems  to  be  an  eternal  decree,  that  the  more  posterity  shall  know  of  a  man, 
the  less  must  he  be  understood  by  his  own  time.  As  little  as  one  can  estimate 
the  colossal  heights  of  the  giant  trees  near  the  Yosemite  Valley,  by 
looking  up  to  them  from  a  point  immediately  beneath  them,  so  little  can 
one,  stationed  very  close  to  a  genius,  grasp  the  colossal  grandeur  of  his 
mind.  Only  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred-yard  or  two,  does  one  realize 
how  these  giants  of  the  primeval  forests  tower  high  above  the  crowns  of 
the  ordinary  trees  alongside  them.  Only  at  a  distance  of  a  century  or  two 
does  one  realize  how  the  great  men,  now  unappreciated,  towered  head 
and  shoulders  above  their  contemporaries.  Posterity  applies  the  true 
measure  without  prejudice.  Rivalry  does  not  contract  its  judgment. 
Envy  does  not  blind  its  reason.  When  it  puts  the  stamp  of  greatness 
upon  a  man,  it  generally  records  his  true  worth. 

And  of  all  who  suffer  from  lu-ing  misunderstood  by  their  contempo 
raries,  probably  none  is  under  greater  disadvantage  than  Tolstoi.     He  is 


a  Russian  genius, — and  if  genius  is  a  puzzle,  Russian 
deerstandm°gm  genius  is  an  enigma.  The  character  of  the  Russian  pre- 
Saifbefore  we*  Sents  PerPlexities>  which  do  not  admit  of  solution  by  the 
can  understand  application  of  the  ordinary  standards,  with  which  other 
philosopher.  people  are  judged.  Only  those,  who  have  had  a  glimpse 

of  Russia,  and  of  Russian  life  and  character,  can,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  venture  at  guessing  what  Tolstoi  aims  at  by  his 
precepts  and  examples,  and  only  those,  who  have  had  a  glimpse  of 
Tolstoi,  who  have  heard  him  discourse  upon  his  theories  and  philosophies, 
can  venture  at  a  guess  of  what  a  Russian  really  is.  Only  when  examined 
through  Russian  lenses  does  Tolstoi  become  slightly  intelligible.  Only 
when  viewed  through  Tolstoian  glasses  does  Russia  become  somewhat 
comprehensible.  You  will  recognize,  therefore,  that,  to  obtain  any 
knowledge  at  all  of  Tolstoi,  we  must  consider  him  first  as  the  Russian, 
before  we  can  attempt  to  study  the  man  and  philosopher. 

The  Russian,  whether  you  meet  him  in  the  palace  of  the  capital,  or 
in  the  hut  on  the  steppes,  seems  to  be  a  modern  copy  of  the  sphinx  of 

old.  He  is  forever,  unconsciously,  putting  riddles  to  you, 
of  the^issifm.  which  you  cannot  answer,  which  he  himself  seemingly 

cannot  penetrate,  and  which  Tolstoi  tries  to  solve.  The 
monotony  of  his  country,  the  autocracy  of  his  government,  the  rigidity 
of  his  religion,  the  hardship  of  his  existence,  seem  to  have  made  of  the 
average  Russian  a  fatalist  and  a  mystic.  His  and  our  conceptions  of 
man's  place  and  duty  in  the  universe  seem  to  differ  in  as  many  important 
points,  as  his  and  our  modes  of  life,  and  as  his  and  our  sense  of  propriety. 
He  breathes  the  air  of  Europe,  and  thinks  the  thought  of  Asia.  His  feet 
are  on  the  threshold  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  yet  his  head  is  still  in 
mediaeval  times.  He  talks  the  language  of  the  emancipated  serf,  yet 
wears  the  shackles  of  the  craven  slave.  He  mimics  the  style  of  the  West- 
European,  yet  follows  the  habits  of  the  Tartar.  His  aspirations  are  never 
very  high,  and  his  passions  are  often  very  low.  He  believes  himself  the 
most  religious  of  men,  and  yet  entirely  mistakes  superstition  and  idolatry 
for  religion.  Social  offenses  and  moral  depravities,  that  enrage  and 
shock  people  of  other  nationalities,  and  that  elsewhere  are  visited  with 
severe  public  punishment  or  private  obloquy  and  ostracism,  are  passed 
over  by  him  as  bagatelles,  hardly  worth  bothering  about.  Fraud  and 
deception  honeycomb  every  stratum  of  society,  from  the  highest  down 
to  the  lowest.  As  obsequious  as  he  is  in  his  cringing  before  his  superiors 
so  merciless  is  he  to  his  inferiors.  Being  naturally  indolent  and  lethargic, 
he  flees  mental  and  physical  exertion,  whenever  he  can.  He  is  too  much 
of  a  Tartar  to  be  a  lover  of  learning,  and  therefore  does  ignorance  with 
its  concommitant  drunkenness  and  debauchery  and  cruelty  run  riot  in 
the  land.  His  love  for  home  and  country  is  rudimentary.  His  family 
bonds  and  conjugal  ties  are  weak.  Under  the  dense  shadows  of  his  far- 
reaching  individualism,  regard  for  the  rights  of  his  fellowmen  have  little 
chance  to  grow. 


Of  such  a  people  Tolstoi  sprang,  and  such  characteristics  he,  for  a 
long  time,  shared.  Of  his  mother's  influence  death  deprived  him  early, 
and  of  his  father's  influence  he  might  have  been  deprived 
earlier  still,  without  being  the  loser  by  it.  His  sire  youth^f  ToStoi 
seemed  to  have  been  one  of  those  typical  noblemen, 
whose  only  right  to  the  title  of  noble  may  probably  be  found  in  their 
being  able  to  point  to  an  ancestry  still  more  corrupt  and  brutal  than 
they.  "  Somehow  I  always  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  my  late  papasha," 
he  writes,  when  yet  a  young  man,  "there's  always  some  scandalous 
story,  or  some  debt  or  other."  Early  in  his  youth  he  was  thrown  in  con 
tact  with  the  gay  military  life  of  his  native  city,  Moscow,  and  when  he 
exchanged  that  life  for  that  of  the  University  student,  it  meant  to  him, 
to  a  large  extent,  but  a  continuation  of  his  riotous  living.  But,  of  a 
sudden,  the  nobler  nature  in  him  began  to  stir.  The  long  dormant  genius 
began  to  waken,  to  rub  its  eyes,  and  to  look  what  hour  it  was  on  the 
clock  of  self-emancipating  humanity.  Tolstoi,  the  man,  began  his  great 
life-struggle  for  supremacy  with  Tolstoi,  the  Russian.  He  grew  ashamed 
of  his  life  of  dissipation,  and,  tearing  himself  from  his  carousals  with  his 
profligate  companions,  he  fled,  a  year  before  his  graduation,  to  his 
country  estates,  to  exchange  the  books  of  the  University  for  the  imple 
ments  of  the  field,  the  prospective  life  of  a  lawyer  for  that  of  a  farmer. 

That  flight  meant  an  Hegira  in  the  history  of  Russia,  and  a  greater 
one  than  the  Arabian.     It  did  not,  like  the  former,  open  an  era  of  blood 
shed  and  extermination.     It  marked  the  peaceful  herald 
ing  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  that  yet  shall  dawn  upon    ings  ofhFsr°mpt~ 
suffering  humanity.     If  the  heavens  ever  opened,  and    aP°stleshiP- 
angel-choirs  ever  sang,   or  sang  again,   in   the   hearing   of  man,   their 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  Peace,  Good-Will  toward  all 
men!"  it  must  have  been  on  that  early  morning,  when  our  Count- Apostle 
set  foot  on  the  sacred  grounds  of  Yasnaya  Polyana. 

Five  years  he  spent  on  his  ancestral  estates,  living  in  retirement,  as 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  as  Buddha  and  Jesus  lived,  before  taking  up 
their  public  work,  living  partly  the  life  of  a  student,  and 
partly  the  life  of  a  master  of  peasant- slaves,  and  partly    former  dissipa- 
as  a  dreamer  of  beautiful  dreams  of  their  emancipation.    tlons- 
But  out  of  these  dreams  he  was  suddenly  aroused  by  his  nation's  call  to 
arms.     From  his  life  of  retirement  he  hastened  to  the  tumultuous  scenes 
of  the  Crimean  wars.     The  scythe  he  exchanged  for  the  sword,  but  the 
sword  he  alternated  with  the  pen,  and  hard  as  were  the  blows  he  dealt  as 
soldier,  those  he  dealt  as  writer  were  harder  still. 

That  the  strokes  of  the  pen  were  keener  than  those  of  the  sword  was 
mostly  due  to  his  need  of  parrying  the  terrific  blows  of  his  conscience. 
A  short  season  of  riotous   camp- life   had   succeeded   in 
undoing  the  results  of  several  years  of  country  virtue.    ^ herein' he^asti- 
He  had  relapsed  into  the  profligacy  of  his  former  student-    gates  his  weak- 
life.     He  shed  blood  when  his  heart  yearned  for  peace. 
He    attacked    and    assaulted,   when   all    his    instincts    tended    towards 


non-resistance.  In  soberer  moments  he  had  held  up  to  himself  the  self- 
revealing  mirror,  had  seen  himself  still  the  Tartar,  when  he  had  believed 
himself  a  Humanitarian,  and  he  despised  himself,  and  in  the  guise  of 
fiction,  attacked  himself  most  bitterly  in  the  books  he  wrote  at  that  period. 

The  success  of  those  books  was  instantaneous,  and  surprised  him  as 
much  as  it  did  the  rest  of  the  world.  Yet,  not  even  he  knew  the  secret  of 
the  marvellous  hold  they  took  upon  the  public.  It  lay 
?"ssPofSh?sgbS"oCks.  in  the  unsparing  self-revelation  of  a  spirit  struggling  for 
right  and  truth  with  the  weapons  of  wrong  and  false 
hood,  of  a  soul  penitent,  yet  sinning  in  the  midst  of  its  penitence,  of  a 
man  seeking  to  lift  himself  on  the  pinions  of  an  angel,  yet  riveting  his 
feet  to  the  hoofs  of  the  devil.  It  lay  in  an  honesty  of  speech,  in  a  truth 
fulness  of  character-portrayal,  that  had  not  been  equalled  even  in  plain- 
speaking  Russia. 

The  result  of  that  success  was  yet  a  greater  surprise  to  him.  Instead 
of  bettering  him,  it  degraded  him  still  more.  His  was  one  of  those  strange 
natures,  which  now  and  then  flit  across  the  horizon  of 
cause  SofCyetS  1^e>  that  rise  to  tbe  highest  peaks  of  eminence  through  a 
greater  deprav-  series  of  falls,  each  one  lower  than  the  one  before.  His 
was  one  of  those  natures  destined  to  write  its  name  on  the 
adamant  page  of  Time,  destined  to  wrestle  with  fate,  with  the  powers 
supreme,  and  conquer,  and  such  natures  are  not  nursed  in  hot-houses  nor 
trained  in  boarding-schools.  They  are  matriculated  in  the  school  of  life, 
and  often  graduated  from  the  university  of  sin.  They  are  moulded  in 
the  furnace  of  trials  and  temptations.  As  fated  leaders  of  men,  they 
must  taste  of  sin,  to  know  its  sweets  and  bitters;  they  must  yield  to  vice, 
to  know  its  attractiveness  and  remorse.  It  was  thus  that  Israel,  the  Patri 
arch,  was  tried,  thus  he  fell,  and  thus,  he  arose.  It  was  thus  that  Israel, 
the  people,  was  tried,  thus  it  fell,  and  thus  it  arose.  It  is  this  what  the 
story  of  our  first  parents'  temptation  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  means.  It 
is  this  what  the  myths  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus  and  Buddha  in  the 
wilderness  means,  the  one  tempted  of  Satan  to  denounce  God,  the  other 
tempted  with  the  alluring  charms  of  the  restlessly  fascinating  daughters 
of  Satan  himself.  Both  these  temptations  prove  their  mythical  origin 
by  their  making  their  heroes  emerge  triumphantly  in  the  full  panoply 
of  their  innocence.  At  such  periods  of  their  life,  the  flesh  has  not  yet 
such  powers  of  conquest,  however  ambitious  the  spirit  may  be.  At  such 
times,  the  serpent  conquers  Eve,  Mephistopheles  conquers  Faust. 

From  the  bloody  fields  of  war  he  hastened  to  the  gilded  salons  of 
St.  Petersburg,  the  capital  of  the  nation,  where,  as  the  most  famous 
author  of  his  day,  he  was  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  a  society,  whose 
only  virtue,  to  judge  from  his  writings,  seemed  to  lay  in  its  not  being 
virtuous.  The  new  honors  that  were  showered  upon  him,  and  the  new 
allurements  that  were  enticingly  held  out  to  him  there,  proved  a  snare  in 
which  he  permitted  himself  only  too  freely  to  be  entrapped,  and  to  what 
degree  may  perhaps  best  be  judged  by  his  own  words,  in  his  book  "  My 
Confession." 


"I  cannot  now  recall  those  years  without  a  painful  feeling  of  horror  and  loathing. 
I  put  men  to  death  in  war.  I  fought  duels  to  slay  others,  I  lost  at  cards,  wasted  my 
substance  wrung  from  the  sweat  of  peasants,  punished  the  latter  cruelly,  rioted  with 
loose  women,  and  deceived  men.  Lying,  robbery,  adultery  of  all  kinds,  drunkenness 
violence,  and  murder,  all  committed  by  me,  not  one  crime  omitted,  and  yet  I  was  not 
the  less  considered  by  my  equals  a  comparatively  moral  man.  Such  was  my  life 
during  ten  years.  In  order  to  obtain  the  fame  and  the  money  for  which  I  wrote,  I  was 
obliged  to  hide  what  was  good  and  bow  down  before  what  was  evil.  How  often  while 
writing  have  I  cudgelled  my  brains  to  conceal  under  the  mask  of  indifference  or 
pleasantry  those  yearnings  for  something  better,  which  formed  the  real  problem  of 
my  life." 

The  period  of  probation  reached  its  end  at  last.     He  had  drained  the 
cup  of  sin  down  to  its  very  dregs,  and,  in  utter  disgust,  he  snatched  it 
from  his  feverish   lips,  and  hurled  it  into  the  yawning 
abyss  beneath.     He  turned  from  his  wicked  self,  as  the    £lturebproves 
sorely  afflicted  Margaret  turned  from  Faust,   with   the    itself  victor  at 
words   "  Mir  grant's  vor  dir,"    "I  shudder  to  look  on 
thee  !  "     At  that  moment,  like  that  maiden  of  guilt-stained  innocence, 
he  turned  his  face  to  heaven,  uttering  the  words:  "Gericht  Gottes !    Dir 
/tab'  ich  mich  i'tbergeben .'  "     "Judgment  of  God  !     To  thee  my  soul  I 
give  !  "     And  though  his  Mephistopheles  hissed  his  "  Er  ist  gerichtet !  " 
"  He  has  been  judged  !  "  the  voice  from  above  answered  back  its  "  Er  ist 
gerettet  /  "     "  He  is  saved  !  "     Thus  ended,  like  the  drama  of  Faust,  the 
first  part  of  his  life.     Tolstoi,  the  Tartar,  perished.     Tolstoi,  the  philoso 
pher,  was  born. 

His  new  career  as  Moral  Philosopher  commenced  gloomily  enough. 
He  was  to  suffer  long  and  bitterly  for  his  carousals  and 
debaucheries.     For  a  time,  a  frenzy  of  pessimism  seized 
upon  him,  and  nearly  drove  him  to  suicide.     Like  lo,  in    ^career  as 
Aeschylos'  "•Prometheus  Bound'1'1  he  soliloquized: 
"  What  gain  is  it  to  live  ?     Why  cast  I  not 

Myself  at  once  from  this  high  precipice. 

And,  dashed  beneath,  be  free  from  all  my  woes ! 

For  better  were  it  once  for  all  to  die 

Than  all  one's  days  to  suffer  pains  and  grief." 

The  miseries  and  mysteries  of  life  began  to  harass  him  for  a  solution. 
He  sought  it  in  travel,  and  found  it  not.  He  sought  it  in  marriage,  and 
found  it  not.  Not  having  found  it  in  Epicureanism,  he  sought  it  in 
Stoicism,  and  to  test  the  truth,  that  happiness  depends  upon  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  the  happenings  of  life  are  accepted,  and  that  a  man, 
accustomed  to  suffering,  could  not  be  overcome  by  misfortune,  he,  like 
the  ascetics  of  old,  lashed  himself  with  a  whip  till  his  tears  started,  held 
a  heavy  dictionary  upon  his  outstretched  hand  for  five  minutes,  suffering 
excruciating  pains,  without  however  finding  the  eager-sought  solution. 
And  a  second  time  he  found  his  feet  near  the  brink  of  suicide,  with  the 
seductive  Mephistotelian  voice  calling  in  tin-  rear:  "Turn  back,  and 
into  the  arms  of  pleasure,  for  there  alone  shall  thou  quaff  oblivion 
from  the  cares  of  life  !  "  with  the  hideous  hag  of  despair  shrieking  from 
the  abyss  beneath:  "Leap  to  my  bosom,  for  there  alone  shalt  thou  be  at 


rest!"  with  the  cheering  angel  voice  calling  from  above:  "In  obeying 
thy  Destiny,  in  doing  thy  Duty,  in  heeding  thy  Deity,  wilt  thou  find  thy 
answer ! '  And  to  this  angel's  voice  his  harassed  soul  answered  a  loud 
Amen  !  and  the  scene  of  his  passions  at  the  brink  of  the  suicidal  abyss 
turned  into  a  source  of  everlasting  life. 

Destiny,  Duty,  Deity,  these  were  talismanic  words  that  held  the  solu 
tion  of  the  problem  of  life.  Thinking  of  his  Destiny  and  Duty,  a  new 
light  dawned;  a  new  goal  broke  into  sight,  new  aspira- 
mission  at  last.  tions  rejuvenated  his  well-nigh  withered  soul.  Like  unto 
Moses,  he  resolved  to  flee  the  glittering  and  corrupted 
aristocracy,  and  to  take  up  his  abode  and  life-work  among  the  down 
trodden.  Like  the  prophets,  he  resolved  to  lift  his  voice  and  pen  against 
the  riotousness  of  the  rich,  against  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  government.  Like  John,  the  Baptist,  he  resolved  to 
be  "the  voice  that  calleth  in  the  wilderness."  Like  Jesus,  he  resolved  to 
preach  and  teach  among  the  lowly,  to  live  and  walk  in  their  way,  to 
dress  and  toil  after  their  manner,  to  brighten  their  darkness,  to  lighten 
their  burden,  to  elevate  them  to  his  level  by  descending  to  theirs.  And 
once  he  resolved  upon  such  a  life,  he  had  no  longer  time  for  pessemism, 
nor  for  painful  experiments  in  stoicism,  nor  for  attempts  at  suicide. 
Said  he  to  me,  less  than  two  years  ago,  "Had  I  yet  to  live  ten  times 
the  number  of  years  I  have  already  lived,  I  would  find  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  that  I  had  scarcely  commenced  the  work  I  have  on  hand." 

The  story  of  his  life-work  is  written  on  his  rugged  face  and  labor- 
hardened  hands,  is  told  by  his  mode  of  life,  is  revealed  in  his  novels, 
is  probably  best  unfolded  in  his  books  "My  Religion,"  "My  Confession," 
' '  Gospel  Stories  ' '  and  especially  in  ' '  What  To  Do  ?  " 

Of  his  appearance,  probably  the  best  delineation  that  I  can  give  is  to 
say,  that  it  is  as  strikingly  unique,  as  characteristically  original,  as  is  his 
life,  his  thought.  Prior  to  my  meeting  him,  I  had  often 
?nd  1dr«s.°f  wondered  what  an  ancient  Prophet  of  Israel  looked  like, 
how  a  Savanarola,  a  Luther,  an  Knox  discoursed  and 
reasoned;  I  saw  and  heard  Tolstoi,  and  I  know.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
first  impression  of  my  first  meeting  him.  The  hour  was  six  in  the  even 
ing,  of  a  fine  summer  day,  when  my  companion,  a  young  barrister  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  myself,  arrived,  after  a  six  hour's  journey  from  Moscow, 
at  the  gates  of  the  Tolstoian  manor-house,  at  Yasnaya  Polyana.  The 
peasants  were  just  returning  from  the  fields.  Inquiring  for  the  Count, 
we  were  pointed  to  a  group  of  peasants  in  the  court  yard.  A  second 
inquiry  brought  us  face  to  face  with  one  of  them,  who,  courteously,  with 
cap  in  hand,  answered  to  the  name  of  Tolstoi.  My  first  thought,  upon 
beholding  him,  was  that  the  accounts  of  his  eccentricities  had  not  belied 
him.  My  second  thought  was  not  a  thought  at  all;  it  was  a  feeling— of 
humiliation.  The  simplicity  of  his  attire  and  the  plainness  of  his  manner, 
and  the  frugality  of  his  evening  meal— despite  his  hard  day's  work  in  the 
field — and  which  my  companion  and  I  were  hospitably  invited  to  share, 
imparted  to  his  presence  a  grandeur,  that  made  my  fashionable  clothes 


seem  the  coarser  of  the  two,  made  me  ashamed  of  ever  having  indulged 
in  luxuries  at  my  table  at  home,  made  me  feel,  despite  my  host's  and  his 
family's  friendliness,  so  uncomfortable  as  sincerely  to  wish,  that,  by  some 
magical  art,  I  could  exchange  my  fashionable  suit  for  a  home-spun  crash- 
blouse,  worn  outside  of  home-spun  jean  trousers,  girded  at  the  waist  with 
a  belt,  and  my  immaculate  linen  for  a  coarse  woolen  shirt  with  a  broad 
open  collar,  and  my  polished  gaiters  for  a  pair  of  common  bast  shoes. 

Now  that  you  know  what  he  dresses  like,  you  wonder  what  he  looks 
like.  Imagine  me  some  thirty  years  older,  with  a  slight  stoop  to  my 
carriage,  and  slightly  heavier,  with  my  beard  gray  instead 
of  black,  and  several  inches  longer,  and  much  fuller,  and 
more  scraggy,  with  my  hair  silvery  white,  combed  straight  and  long  to 
the  sides  and  back,  from  a  part  in  the  middle,  with  shaggy  eyebrows, 
with  a  forehead  higher,  and  deeply  furrowed  with  downward-curving 
lines  of  thought,  imagine  me  with  an  expression  of  sterness  in  every 
mien,  of  firmness  in  every  lineament,  yet  with  the  fire  of  humanity  beam 
ing  from  my  eyes,  imagine  me  conversing  slowly,  wisely,  on  ancient 
errors  and  on  modern  evils,  and  in  a  number  of  the  modern  tongues,  and 
you  will  have  before  you  the  picture  of  Count  Tolstoi,  as  I  saw  and 
heard  him  on  that  memorable  evening. 

It  is  probable  that  the  picture  which  many  of  you  have  had  of  Tol 
stoi,  and  which  you  have  drawn  from  reading  some  of  his  novels,  has 
differed  widely  from  the  one  given  by  me.  Yours  prob 
ably  presents  him  as  a  coarse  sensualist,  who  riots  in  the  sions  gotten5 
basest  passions,  and  unloads  his  surfeit  of  it,  in  profitable  from  his  novels- 
books,  upon  a  depraved  public.  That  Tolstoi  does  not  write  for  money, 
does  not  accept  it,  does  not  believe  in  money,  is  probably  unknown  to 
most.  That  he  uses  the  novel  to  reach  a  Russian  public,  which  cannot 
be  reached  in  any  other  form,  is  probably  known  to  still  less.  That 
Russia  has  no  free  press,  no  free  speech,  no  lecture  platform,  no  pulpit 
even,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  the  novel,  being  supposed  to 
treat  of  fiction,  has  about  the  only  chance  of  passing  the  lynx-eyed 
monster,  otherwise  known  as  the  Russian  Censor,  that  the  novel  there  is 
not  written  nor  read  for  amusement,  that  it  is  the  Russian's  library,  his 
magazine,  his  Bible,  the  mirror  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives  and 
moves  and  has  his  being,  is  probably  not  remembered,  if  it  was  ever 
known. 

It  is  needless  to  emphasize  that,  where  the  novel  plays  such  a  part, 
the  author  has  no  time  to  trifle,  or  to  scour  the  realm  of  fancy  for  out 
landish  and  undreamed  of  conceits.    He  needs  but  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  plain  and  whole  truth,  as  much  as  Russian    Se'noijfii!  "* 
propriety  admits,  and  it  permits  nearly  everything,  and    Kussia 
what  he  reveals  is  stranger  than  the  strangest  fiction.     Burke  once  said 
that  there  were  Three  Estates  in  Parliament,  but  that  in  the  Reportn V 
Gallery  sat   a   Fourth    Estate  more  important   far  than  they  all.     The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  novelist  in  Russia,  and  more  especially  of  Tol 
stoi.     Whole  systems  of  political  and  social  and  moral  reforms  are  often 
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developed  between  the  covers  of  a  novel,  which,  if  published  in  any 
other  form  of  literature,  would  condemn  the  author  to  life-long  impris 
onment  in  the  Siberian  mines.  The  sad  fate  of  Tchernishevski,  the 
author  of  the  no-vel  "A  Vital  Question,"  shows  that,  at  times,  even  the 
novelist  does  not  escape.  If  he  has  but  a  plot,  and  a  few  fictitious  names, 
he  feels  tolerably  safe.  It  is  not  rhetorical  style  nor  aesthetic  taste  that 
a  Russian  author  considers  in  a  novel.  His  eye  is  upon  the  evil  he  has  to 
uproot,  on  the  corruption  he  has  to  expose,  on  the  reform  he  has  to  insti 
tute,  on  the  philosophy  he  has  to  unfold,  and  to  do  that  means  the  pro 
duction  of  an  Anna  Karenina,  of  a  Kreutzer  Sonata. 

If  Tolstoi,  at  times,  is  painfully  plain,  it  is  because  he  has  painfully 
plain  truths  to  tell.  His  eye  has  searched  the  very  depths  of  our  being. 
What  Prof.  Roentgen's  X  rays  have  but  recently  achieved 
TolstaoiTn°noveei.  in  the  Physical  world,  that  the  powerful  search-light  of 
Tolstoi  has  long  since  accomplished  in  the  moral  world. 
He  reads  the  heart  through  a  thousand  layers  of  sin  and  hypocrisy.  He 
shows  us  to  ourselves  as  we  are,  with  a  faithfulness  that  makes  us  to  feel 
as  if  a  thousand  Argus-eyed  detectives  had,  unknown  to  us,  entered  our 
most  hidden  chambers,  and  had  forced  our  never  uttered  thoughts  to 
give  up  their  secrets.  Yet,  if  his  plots  are  not  always  aesthetical,  he  is 
always  ethical.  He  is  never  vulgar,  never  coarse.  As  an  Apostle,  he 
speaks  the  language  of  apostles.  As  an  inspired  writer,  he  tells  the  truth 
as  the  Bible  tells  it,  unvarnished,  ungarnished.  There  is  no  suggestive- 
ness,  no  sugar-coating,  no  mincing.  He  is  direct  and  forcible.  He  can 
not  lie;  he  cannot  deceive.  He  spares  others  as  little  as  he  spared  him 
self.  Unlike  some  of  the  modern  realistic  French  novel-writers,  he 
writes  to  kill  passion,  never  to  arouse  it;  he  writes  to  throttle  vice,  never 
to  foster  it;  he  writes  to  elevate  conjugal  and  home-life,  never  to  debase 
it,  he  writes  to  teach  above  all  things  the  superiority  of  contentment  over 
capital,  of  kindness  over  knowledge,  of  love  over  lust,  of  non-resistance 
over  revenge.  He  writes  to  show  that  public  happiness  depends  on 
private  purity,  and  communal  prosperity  on  individual  economy,  that 
the  regeneration  of  society  requires,  first,  the  abolition  of  capital,  banks 
and  interests,  with  their  accompanying  greeds,  dissipation  and  distinc 
tions  of  classes,  and  secondly,  a  return  to  the  primitive  life  and  labor  of 
the  peasant  and  artisan.  And  he  proves  his  faith  in  his  theory  by  trans 
lating  it  into  practice. 

That  there  are  errors  and  weaknesses  in  his  Moral  Philosophy,  into 
the  nature  of  which  I  have  not  now  the  time  to  enter,  but  which  you  will 

find  fairly  well  compressed  in  his  book  "  What  To  Do?" 
The  weakness  of  ,        .        .         ,      .  .,,  ,  — .  ... 

his  moral  philos-    his  most  enthusiastic  admirer  will  not  deny.     Time  will 

ophy*  correct  his  errors,  even  as  it  has  corrected  and  perfected 

the  ethics  of  all  teachers  of  mankind.  Of  many  of  the  weaknesses  of 
his  system  we  may  say,  that  they  are  mainly  those  of  all  idealists  and 
enthusiasts  and  dreamers,  that  they  seem  weak  only  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  modern  standards  of  right.  His  teachings:  Not  to  resist  evil, 
Not  to  give  way  to  anger,  Neither  to  judge  nor  to  kill,  To  abolish 
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tribunals,  arms,  prisons,  To  set  against  man's  rule  of  each  one's  struggling 
for  himself  alone,  God's  law  of  each  one's  sacrifice  of  self-interest  to  the 
common  interest  of  all,  may  certainly  he  held  up  to  all  men  as  goals 
worthy  of  being  earnestly  striven  forward  to,  and  ultimately  to  be 
reached. 

The  strength  of  his  system  lies  in  his  idealix.ation  of  the  present  over 
the   future,  in   his  seeking  to  establish    the  kingdom  of  Heaven  upon 
earth,  and  along  lines  easy  and  possible  for  all,  as  demon 
strated   by   his   own    personal    example,    following   the    Jhestrength 
plough  and  swinging  the  scythe,  and  supplying  himself, 
largely  with  his  own  hand,  the  necessaries  of  life.     It  lies  in  his  asking 
the  followers  of  the  various  creeds  to   be  what  they  profess,  to  live  the 
life  of  the  Prophets  of  Israel,  if  they  call  themselves  Israelites,  the  life 
of  Buddha,  if  they  call  themselves  Buddhists,  the  life  of  Christ,  if  they 
call  themselves  Christians. 

As  God  sent  Moses,  in  a  troublesome  time,  to  proclaim  His  Eternal 
Law  to  a  slave  people,  in  a  dreary  wilderness,  as  God  sent  Jesus,  in  the 
days  of  the  Roman  tyranny,  to  aid  the  other  Rabbis  in 
keeping  alive  the  flame  of  godliness,  which  the  cruel  "f 
enemy  was  fast  extinguishing,  even  so  has  He  sent  in 
these  corrupt  and  corrupting  days  of  ours,  this  new  Aposlle,  Tolstoi,  the 
Russian,  to  his  oppressed  people,  to  guide  and  teach  them,  to  cheer  and 
comfort  them.  Like  unto  Moses,  he  may  lead  them  towards  the  promised 
land,  but  into  it  his  foot  he  will  never  set.  Like  unto  Jesus,  he  may 
preach  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  its  reign  on  eafth  his  eye  will  never 
behold.  But  the  world's  Apostles  are  not  without  their  rewards.  They 
have  their  visions,  and  these  bring  with  them  the  joys  of  reality.  The 
feeling  that  mankind  will  be  happy  some  day  is  their  happiness  now. 


The  Stage  as  a  Pulpit. 

RABBI  JOSEPH   KRAUSKOPF,  D.  D. 

Philadelphia    November  25th,  1894. 


I  am  not  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  theatre.  The  cause  that  keeps  me 
from  it,  however,  is  not  that  which  generally  keeps  preachers  from  its 

doors.     One  of  the  reasons  is,  that  such  busy  fields  as 

i      -    ,  An  actor  is  but 

mine  have  been,  since  in  the  ministry,  have  afforded  me  another  kind  of  a 
but  few  leisure-evenings  for  the  enjoyment  of  dramatic  pre 
performances.  The  other  reason  is,  that  almost  every  time  that  I  have 
witnessed  a  powerful  play  upon  the  stage,  I  have  been  discouraged  from 
coming  again,  by  a  considerable  feeling  of  humiliation — caused,  for  the 
most  part,  not  by  a  recognition  of  the  sins  of  the  stage,  but  by  a  conscious 
ness  of  the  weakness  of  the  sermon  when  compared  with  the  power  of 
the  drama,  and  of  the  blindness  of  pulpiteers  in  antagonizing  one  of  the 
most  helpful  allies  of  the  pulpit.  One  who  loves  his  profession  as  dearly 
as  I  love  mine,  one  who  appreciates  the  moralizing  and  elevating  influ 
ences  of  the  pulpit  as  strongly  as  I  do,  one  who  sees  as  little  of  the  theatre 
and  its  representatives  as  I  do,  can  certainly  not  be  charged  with  a  hatred 
of  the  pulpit  or  with  an  undue  love  of  the  stage,  when  I  say,  that  there 
are  times  when,  as  a  moralizer,  the  preacher  seems  to  me  but  a  blunderer 
alongside  the  actor,  and  the  sermon  but  a  faint  echo  of  the  powerful 
reality  of  the  drama,  when,  instead  of  looking  upon  the  actor  as  of 
another  and  inferior  profession,  I  feel  like  taking  him  by  the  hand  and 
calling  him:  "Brother  Preacher,"  "Brother  Toiler  in  the  Vineyard  of 
the  Lord." 

Whether  he  would  permit  me  to  address  him  thus,  or  whether  he 
would  feel  himself  at  all  honored  by  such  an  appellation,  is  very  ques 
tionable.  Reason  enough  he  has  for  loathing  and  hating  QUesti0nable 

the  clergy.     Who  has  so  degraded  his  profession  as  the    whether  he  feels 

himself   honored 
pulpit?     Who  has  so  ruthlessly  persecuted  him  as  the    by  such  a  com- 

preacher?     Who  has  so  hopelessly  excommunicated  him    par 
as  the  church?     Who  has  so  shrunk  from  his  sight  and  touch  as  clergy- 
ridden  communities? 

Had  the  actor  been  a  traitor  of  countries  or  a  slayer  of  people,  had 
he  been  a  walking  pestilence  or  the  fiend  incarnate,  he  could  not  have 

been  more  loathed  and  shunned,  more  cruellv  condemned 

.  "  sketch  of  past 

here  and  hereafter,  than  he  and  his  profession  have  been,    persecutions  of 

barring  a  few  exceptional  intervals,  from  the  rise  of  the    l 

modern  era,  and  even  long  before  it.    At  the  very  cradle  of  the  histrionic 

art  we  find  its  pursuer,  bent  upon  throttling  it,  and  even  its  present  silvery 


locks  of  hoary  and  honor-laden  age  have  not  succeeded  in  turning  off  the 
pursuer's  murderous  intent.  Solon  already,  it  is  said,  publicly  upbraided 
Thespis,  the  father  of  Greek  tragedy,  as  being  a  teacher  of  lies,  and 
Lycurgus  would  allow  no  theatre  in  Sparta.  Ben  Sirach  warns  us  against 
songstresses,  lest  we  be  caught  in  her  snares.  Josephus,  in  enumerating 
Herod's  corrupting  innovations  at  Jerusalem,  conspicuously  mentions  the 
theatre  as  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Israel.  The  Talmud 
opposes  the  theatre  as  endangering  piety,  morality  and  study.  Rome, 
before  and  during  the  empire,  denied  to  actors  the  right  of  citizenship, 
and  classed  them  with  the  lowest  of  her  subjects.  The  early  Fathers  of 
the  Church  not  only  excommunicated  actors  but  also  theatre-goers,  and 
continued  their  persecutions  so  relentlessly,  and  so  long,  until  they  suc 
ceeded  in  sweeping  the  ancient  classic  drama  entirely  off  the  boards. 
The  mediaeval  church,  as  Lecky  tells  us,  doomed  to  eternal  perdition  all 
engaged  in  the  theatrical  profession,  refused  them  the  sacraments,  denied 
them  burial  in  consecrated  ground,  and  condemned  them  for  entomb 
ment,  together  with  dogs,  suicides  and  criminals,  in  cross-roads  or  in 
open  fields.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Moliere's  remains 
escaped  such  a  fate,  and  Racine  saved  himself  from  such  a  risk  by  quit 
ting  play-writing,  when  still  at  his  best.  Yet  he  could  not  prevent  their 
writing  themselves  down  as  fools,  by  their  telling  in  his  epitaph,  that  his 
having  written  plays  was  the  only  stain  on  his  otherwise  virtuous  life. 
But  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  a  lawyer  of  Paris,  who  published  a 
protest  against  the  clergy's  refusal  of  consecrating  marriages  of  actors, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  defense  burnt  by  the  executioner,  and 
seeing  his  name  stricken  from  the  list  of  advocates.  They  were  not 
much  better  treated  across  the  channel,  where  they  were  likewise 
regarded  as  vagabonds,  and  treated  as  such  in  law  and  society,  and 
immortalized  as  such  in  the  popular  nursery  rhyme : 

"  Hark,  hark,  the  dogs  do  bark, 
The  beggars  are  coming  to  town ; 
Some  in  rags,  some  in  tags, 
And  some  in  velvet  gowns." 

Nor  are  they  regarded  with  any  higher  esteem  by  many  sections  of 
the  church  to-day.     There  are  multitudes  of  preachers,  who  still  regard 

the  theatre  as  a  device  of  Satan,  and  theatre-going  as  a 
Instances  of 
present  persecu-     deadly  sin,  and  actors  as  the  most  corrupt  and  corrupting 

tlons-  of  people,  who,  by  reason  of  their  seductive  art,  are  more 

to  be  shunned  than  even  thieves  and  murderers,  for — as  they  rant — the 
thief  can  only  steal  your  property  ;  the  actor  steals  your  character ;  the 
murderer  can  only  slay  your  body;  the  actor  slays  your  soul.  It  was  only 
the  other  day,  that  I  read  of  a  Chatanooga  preacher's  proud  and  vehement 
declaration,  that  he  "would  rather  own  stock  in  hell  than  in  the  Chata 
nooga  opera  house." 

This  one  utterance  is  all  I  have  ever  read  or  heard  of  the  character 
and  ability  of  its  author,  the  Rev.  George  R.  Stuart,  yet,  even  with  such 


little  knowledge  of  him,  were  I  a  believer  in  a  concrete  heaven,  I  would 
sooner  take  chances  on  the  average  actor's  getting  into  heaven  than  on 
those  of  this  Tennesseean  boomer  of  hell-stock  against  theatre-stock.  I 
see  enough  of  hypocrisy  or  of  bigotry  in  this  one  declaration,  to  make 
me  suspect  him  capable  of  far  greater  sins  than  ever  actor  was  guilty  of, 
and  his  church  as  far  more  dangerous  to  character-building  than  any 
stage  upon  which  decent  actors  tread. 

As  I  generally  suspect  that  man  of  being  the  worse  of  the  two,  who  says 
to  another:  "  I  am  better  than  you,"  so  am  I  inclined  to  suspect  that 
preacher  of  being  the  worse  of  the  two,  who,  being  precluded  by  voluntary 
blindness  or  innate  prejudice  from  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  the 
worth  of  the  stage,  and  knowing  actors  only  from  hearsay,  condemns  the 
one  as  a  corrupter  of  morals,  and  denounces  the  other  as  a  breeder  of  vice. 
Come,  you  Tennesseean  preacher,  since  you  will  not  enter  a  theatre,  come 
-with  me  into  some  well-stocked  library.  Take  pencil  and  paper,  and 
plenty  of  it,  and  note  down  the  murders  and  massacres,  the  tortures  and 
•tyrannies,  the  persecutions  and  exterminations,  of  the  church.  Measure, 
if  you  can,  the  depths  of  the  streams  of  innocent  lalood,  which  preacher's 
hands  have  shed;  number,  if  you  can,  the  shrieks  and  moans,  which  in 
quisitors  have  forced  from  innocent  beings,  in  torture  chambers,  or  on  the 
wheel,  or  at  the  stake;  ask  the  secret  cloisters  of  nunneries  and  convents 
to  tell  you  of  the  vices  that  have  there  been  rampant,  and  of  the  crimes 
that  have  there  been  perpetrated,  compute  them  all,  and  then,  when  you 
have  compared  their  sum  with  the  sum  total  of  all  the  sins  of  the  stage, 
tell  me — if  by  the  abuse  of  institutions  you  gauge  their  merit — who  has  a 
better  right  to  say:  -'I  am  better  than  you,"  the  church  or  the  stage. 

Neither  of  them  has  such  a  right.  The  one  is  as  good  as  the  other. 
The  one  is  and  has  been  as  bad  as  the  other.  Both  have  come  divinely 

commissioned,  and  for  divine  ends,  and  both  have  fre- 

The  stage  an  off- 
quently  forged  the  devil's  name  for  God's  name  on  their   spring  of  the 

commissions.  Both  have  a  right  to  stay,  and  will  stay,  PulPu 
as  they  have  stayed,  despite  the  sins  of  stage-actors,  despite  the  bigotries 
of  pulpit-actors.  These  pulpit-attacks  on  the  stage  evince  little  knowl 
edge  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  theatre.  Many  a  preacher  would 
be  shocked,  were  he  to  know,  that  the  drama  is  the  child  of  religion, 
that  temples  were  the  first  theatres,  and  chancels  the  first  stage,  and 
priests  the  first  actors,  and  worshippers  the  first  audiences.  So,  too, 
would  they  be  shocked,  were  they  to  know,  that  as  wise  a  man  as  Plato, 
derived  the  name  of  theatre  from  the  Greek  word  meaning  God,  and  that 
as  cultured  a  people  as  the  Greeks  named  their  celebrated  playwright 
Aeschylus  "a  prophet  and  interpreter  of  religious  truths,"  and  com 
menced  every  dramatic  performauce  with  a  devotional  exercise  and  with 
a  sacrificial  offering.  Still  more  would  they  be  shocked,  were  they  to 
know,  that  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  drama  formed  a  part  of 
religious  services,  even  within  the  Christian  church,  that  the  very  Scrip 
tures  were  invaded,  and  often  sacreligiously,  for  the  plots  and  scenes  of 
their  Mysteries  and  Miracles,  of  their  Moralities  and  Passion- Play 'S, 


that  saintliest  nuns  and  holiest  monks  turned  playwrights,  that  the 
Christmas  and  Easter  holidays  were  turned  into  seasons  of  dramatic 
festivals,  of  the  nature  of  the  still  surviving  Passion-Play  of  Ober- 
Ammergau  in  the  Bavarian  Highlands,  that  the  very  priests  themselves 
turned  from  the  worship  of  God  and  the  excorcism  of  Satan  to  a  repre 
sentation  of  the  Diety  and  the  Devil,  on  the  improvised  stage  within  the 
church,  and  later  in  the  open  air  within  the  adjoining  church-yard,  and 
later  in  the  public  market-place.  And  yet  more  would  they  be  shocked, 
were  they  to  know,  that  the  modern  drama  arose  almost  entirely  from 
these  religious  plays.  The  more  the  people  hung  spell-bound  on  repre 
sentations  upon  the  stage  of  what  they  could  understand,  of  what  awed 
and  entertained  them,  of  what  made  deeper  and  more  lasting  impressions 
upon  them  than  the  long  and  prosy  sermons  and  the  services  in  foreign 
tongues,  the  more  they  clamored  for  the  drama.  And  the  more  their 
appetites  were  appeased  the  more  exacting  grew  their  tastes,  until,  at 
last,  they  clamored  for  professional  actors  and  for  a  permanent  stage,  and 
for  other  than  religious  plays.  And  once  that  clamor  was  heard  and 
answered,  the  trouble  "began  between  the  pulpit  and  the  stage.  The 
church,  smarting  under  its  set-back,  envious  of  the  popularity  of  the 
stage,  cruelly  turned  against  its  own  child.  The  child,  disowned  by  its 
parent,  embittered  by  incessant  clerical  attacks,  frequently  turned  into 
wicked  ways, — and  so  arose  our  modern  drama,  with  all  its  good,  and 
with  all  its  evil. 

I  have  strong  suspicions  that  envy  is  still  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
church's  persecution  of  the  stage.  The  stage  is  more  popular  than  the 
pulpit.  And  deservedly  so.  Compare  the  average  puri- 
colnfrasated.Stage  tanic  church  with  the  average  legitimate  theatre,  and 
you  will  find  contrast  enough.  The  one  repels;  the  other 
attracts.  The  one  is  ascetic,  the  other  is  aesthetic.  The  one  chills,  the 
other  cheers.  The  one  bores;  the  other  entertains.  The  one  depresses; 
the  other  recreates.  The  one  scolds;  the  other  pleases.  The  one  sur 
rounds  itself  with  a  cemetery  atmosphere;  the  other  delights  the  eye 
and  ear  with  beautiful  scenes  and  strains.  The  one  is  dogmatic  and  dic- 
torial;  the  other  teaches  without  the  prod  or  rod,  and  preaches  without 
starch  or  choker,  and  corrects  without  threat  or  censure.  The  one  con 
cerns  itself  largely  with  the'  past  and  with  the  future;  the  other  deals 
largely  with  the  present,  shows  present  misery,  or  present  joys,  and, 
without  mouthing  or  moralizing,  shows  how  misery  may  be  avoided  or 
endured,  how  joy  may  be  gained  or  retained. 

Take  the  best  sermon  and  see  how  dull  it  is  alongside  a  good  play. 
What  is  a  Beecher  alongside  a  Booth  ?  What  a  Talmage  alongside  an 
Irving?  Words  are  never  as  forcible  as  actions.  Precepts  are  never  as 
powerful  as  examples.  The  enacted  sinks  deeper  into  the  mind  and 
heart,  and  is  longer  remembered  than  the  heard  or  read.  I  have  heard 
it  said,  that  criminals,  who  will  listen  unmoved  to  sermons  which  depict 
and  condemn  their  crime,  will  tremble  when  their  crime  is  enacted 
before  their  eyes.  Hamlet  had  not  been  misinformed  when  he  said: 


*'  I  have  heard,  that  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play, 
Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaimed  their  malefactions." 

Nor  did  he  fail,  when  he  resorted  to  the  play  as  "the  thing  wherein 
to  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king." 

I  have  heard  great  preachers  preach  great  sermons  from  their 
pulpits,  but  never  one  that  has  been  as  eloquent,  as  impressive,  as 

instructive  as  those  I  have   heard   great   actors  preach    , 

The  stage  often 
from   the  stage.     Preachers  may  describe,  never  so  elo-    a  more  powerful 

quently,  never  so  vividly,  the  guilt  and  consequence  of  r  than  j 


murder.  You  have  no  adequate  conception  of  them  or 
warning  against  them,  until  you  have  seen  an  Ellen  Terry  enact  the 
sleep-walking  scene  of  Macbeth,  or  a  Forest  enact  the  dream-scene  of 
Richard  III.,  or  an  Irving  the  imaginary  bell-hearing  scene  of  the  Bells. 
Preachers  may  discourse  never  so  learnedly  and  never  so  impressively 
on  the  evils  of  family  strife,  of  religious  prejudice,  of  innocence  betrayed, 
of  faithfulness  suspected,  of  jealousy  nursed,  of  kindness  abused,  of 
character  slandered,  you  will  never  know  their  true  meaning,  and  you 
will  never  be  truly  warned  against  them,  until  you  have  seen  properly 
enacted  on  the  stage  such  plays  as  Schiller's  Bride  of  Messina,  or  as 
Lessing's  Nathan,  the  Wise,  or  as  Goethe's  Faust,  or  as  Shakespeare's 
Cymbeline  or  Othello  or  Lear,  or  as  Sheridan's  School  for  Scandal. 

I  know  with  what  difficulty  such  of  my  hearers,  who  are  opposed  to 
the  stage,  have  restrained  themselves  till  now  from  indignantly  speaking 
out,  that  it  is  not  to  such  plays  and  actors  as  I  have  named 
that  they  object.  They  protest  against  those  sensational  directed  only 
and  immoral  plays,  that  cater  to  the  lowest  appetites,  against  bad  plays 
that  corrupt  the  mind  and  pollute  the  heart,  even  while  they  fascinate 
the  eye,  that  awaken  passions  that  had  lain  dormant  before,  and  acquaint 
with  evils  never  known  before,  that  drag  the  most  sacred  secrets  into  the 
public  mire,  and  gloatingly  trample  upon  it,  so  that  the  filth  and  mud 
may  bespatter  all  who  witness  it,  that  serve  as  licensed  procurers  for 
dens  of  vice,  that  teach  how  lust  may  be  gratified,  how  virtue  may  be 
trapped,  how  honor  may  be  tempted,  how  purity  may  be  befouled,  and 
send  the  susceptible  and  weak  forth  into  the  world,  to  enact  in  real  life 
what  they  have  seen  so  cleverly  performed  upon  the  stage. 

True,  only  too  true.     Your  objection  is  valid,  —  but,  please  to  re 
member,  the  validity  of  your  objection  extends  only   to  such  plays  as 
you  have  mentioned,  not  to  those  that  I  have  named. 
I  admit  that  there  is  much  put  on  the  stage  to-day  that    helped 


perverts  good   morals  and  corrupts  correct  principles, 

that  is  but  thinly  disguised  obscenity,  that  riots  in  jests 

so  broad  and  in  scenes  so  bald,  that  you  cannot  see  or  hear  them,  without 

the  blush  of  shame  rising  to  your  cheeks.     But  I  would  have  you  also 

admit,  that,  had  not  the  people  wanted  such  plays,  had  not  they  made  it 

profitable  for  managers  and  actors,  such  plays  would  never  have  been 


mounted,  and  that,  had  the  church,  the  divinely  appointed  and  legally 
constituted  moralizer  of  the  people,  properly  attended  to  its  duties 
towards  the  people,  of  whose  morals  it  takes  charge  from  their  very 
infancy,  such  vicious  cravings  after  sensational  and  immoral  plays  would, 
possibly,  never  have  arisen.  Furthermore,  I  would  have  you  admit  also 
this,  that,  had  the  church  not  turned  its  back  on  the  stage,  and  its  venom 
on  the  actor,  had  it  not  arrogantly  withdrawn  itself  in  the  hypocritical 
belief  that  all  virtue  was  on  its  side,  and  all  vice  on  the  side  of  the  stage, 
had  it  not  closed  the  doors  of  good  society  against  the  actor,  and  turned 
them  loose  among  the  vulgar  and  profligate  and  fallen,  had  preachers 
given  to  the  stage  the  moral  support  it  richly  deserves,  and  to  the 
stage-preachers  the  encouragement  and  recognition  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  the  stage  would  have  been  to-day  what  it  has  been  destined  to 
be,  a  teacher  and  a  moralizer  only,  never  a  corrupter.  Correct  the  pulpit 
first;  then  let  the  preachers  correct  the  people,  and  stage  and  actors  will 
soon  correct  themselves. 

The  wonder  is  not  that  some  plays  and  some  actors  are  bad;  the  real 
-marvel  is  that  they  are  not  all  bad.     The  wonder  is  not  that  some  people 

refuse  to  enter  theatres,  the  real  miracle  is  that  there  is 
larity  of  stage  not  reason  enough  for  all  good  people  to  stay  away.  It 
SSSfngworth.  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  stage,  and  the  best  proof 

of  its  sterling  worth,  that,  despite  centuries  of  persecution 
and  degradation,  it  enjoys  a  popularity  to-day  such  as  is  accorded  to  but 
few  other  institutions,  that  among  its  patrons  it  counts  to-day  the  best 
society,  the  most  prominent  preachers  and  deacons  and  pillars  of  the 
church,  that  European  governments  not  only  vie  with  one  another  in 
dedicating  to  it  their  finest  squares  and  noblest  buildings,  but  also  contri 
bute  annually  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  from  their  treasuries 
towards  the  support  of  the  legitimate  drama  and  opera.  And  perhaps 
the  greatest  triumph  of  all  is  that,  which  the  stage  has  won  for  itself  in 
the  very  capital  of  Christianity.  There,  in  Rome,  where  once  it  encoun 
tered  the  bitterest  hostility,  the  cardinal  governor  now  appears,  as  the 
Pope's  representative,  on  the  opening  night  of  the  Roman  theatre,  to 
sanction  and  dignify  the  performance  by  his  presence,  and,  together  with 
the  other  spectators,  to  delight  in  the  play  and  song  and  dance. 

And  that  is  no  more  than  it  deserves.     It  is  a  tardy  debt  which  is 
now  being  paid  to  the  stage  for  priceless  services  rendered.     It  may  be 

wicked  to  think  it,  and  yet  more  wicked  to  say  it,  but  I 
cognition  of  be-  can't  help  thinking  and  saying  it,  that  the  world  is  better 
nefits  conferred.  to.day  for  the  few  good  actOrs  it  has  heard  perform  on 
the  stage  than  for  the  countless  poor  preachers  it  has  heard  deform  in 
the  pulpit.  To  thousands  of  weary  and  despondent  the  stage  has  been 
their  best  solace.  To  thousands  of  overwrought  and  overworked  it  has 
been  their  best  diversion  and  recreation.  To  thousands  of  uninformed 
and  unrefined  it  has  been  their  best  educator  and  polisher.  To  thousands 
who  had  gone  wrong  or  who  were  about  to  go  wrong,  it  has  been  their 
best  castigator  or  admonisher.  To  thousands  of  misers  and  spendthrifts 


it  has  been  their  best  demonstrator  of  the  folly  of  hoarding  and  of  the 
wisdom  of  saving.  It  has  brought  truth  to  thousands  of  straying,  and 
courage  to  thousands  of  wavering,  and  firmness  to  thousands  of  tempted,. 
and  hope  to  thousands  of  despairing. 

And  what  has  it  brought  to  actors  for  the  smiles  they  have  brought 
on  other  lips  —  often  while  their  own  hearts  broke?  What  has  it  brought 

to   actors   for   the   comfort    or    amusements    thev   have 

,     Actors  have  had 
afforded    others  —  often    while    enduring    tortures    and    little  thanks  for 

miseries  themselves?    Hear  the  answer  the  poor  actress   their  tronbles 
gives  in  Biichner's  poem: 

"O  meine  miiden  Fiisse,  ihr  miisst  tanzen 

In  bunteii  Schnhen 

Und  mochtet  lieber  tief 

Im  Boden  ruhen  " 

"(  )  ineiiK-  heissen  Wangen,  ihr  miisst  gliihen 
In  wildem  Kosen 
Und  mochtet  lieber  bliihen  — 
Zwei  weisse  Rosen." 

"O  meine  artnen  Augen,  ihr  miisst  blitzen 
Im  Strahl  der  Kerzen, 
Und  schlieft  im  Dunkel  lieber  aus 
Von  euren  Schmerzen." 

What  has  it  brought  to  actors  in  return  for  the  benefits  they  have 
conferred?  For  the  most  part  it  has  brought  them  this:  Ostracism, 
irregular  living,  broken  home-ties,  almost  irresistible  We  have  rever. 

temptations  to  dissoluteness,  early  decay,  and  a  pauper's    ence  for  pulpit- 

,     actors,  only 
grave.     Thus  have  we  rewarded  our  stage-preachers  and    tolerance  for 

our  stage  teachers.  For  our  pulpit-actors  we  have  only  sta&e-Preachers- 
reverence;  for  our  stage-preachers  we  have,  at  best,  tolerance.  We  write 
Reverend  before  the  pulpit-actor's  name;  we  put  a  question  mark  behind 
the  stage-actor's  name.  We  feel  ourselves  honored  by  the  pulpit-actor's 
visit;  we  feel  ourselves  scandalized  when  a  stage-preacher  crosses  the 
threshold  of  our  homes. 

As  the  mission  and  work  of  both  are  the  same,  their  reward  should 
also  be  the  same.  As  both  are  of  kindred  professions,  both  should  treat 

each  other  as  friend  and  kin.     God  has  fitted  out  the 

Both,  having  like 

vessel  of  civilization  with  two  powerful  screws.     The  one    missions  ami 

He  has  named  Pulpit,  the  other  Stage.     Unto  these  twin 


screws  he  gave  the  divine  charge:  unitedly  to  propel  the    reward  and 
vessel  forward  on  the  sea  of  humanity.     But  they  have 
not  alwas  heeded  the  charge.     Instead  of  plowing  the  waters  harmoni 
ously,  they  have  quarreled  and  wrangled,  and  have  disabled  each  other, 
and  have  thus  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  civilization.     Cease  your 
quarrel  now;  too  long  has  it  endured   already.      Ye  are   brethren,    not 
enemies.     Ye  are  equals,  not  opposites.     Toil  on  fraternally,  side  by  side. 
Plow  ou  peacefully,  brother  with  brother,  till  the  haven  is  reached,  till 
the  journey  is  ended,  till  the  last  bell  has  sounded,  till  passengers  and 
crew  exeunt  all. 


The  Pulpit  as  a  Sta.yv, 


JoSKril    KRAr.sKol-r,    D.I). 

tli, 


"  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh  me."  these  words  Moses 
records,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Leviticus,  ;<s  having  been 

uttered    by    the    Deitv   itself.      A    fatal    calamity    in    the 

Biblical  priests 
domestic  life  of  the  Highpnest  Aaron,  and  in  the  religious    offer  strange  fire 

life  of  Israel,    is   given    as  the   cause  of  this  utterance.    JumeYby?" 
The  priest-sons  of  Aaron  had  brought  shame  upon  the 
vSanctuary.     Instead  of  sanctifying  <  »od,  as  it  behooves  those  who  minis 
ter  to  him  in  behalf  of  the  people,  they  had  dishonored  him.     Instead  of 
offering  the  sacred  fire  they  had  brought  a  strange  fire  upon  the  altar  of 
the  Lord,  which,  in  retribution,  had  consumed  them. 

In  the  course  of  human  and  superhuman  events,  punishment  does 
not  usually  follow  as  close  upon  guilt,  as  it  did  in  this  Biblical  episode. 

When  it  does,  the  crime  is  generally  of  a  very  grievous 

-.peedy  pun- 
nature.       There  are  times    when  transgressions   are    too    ishment  points  to 

serious  for  delays  of  punishment.     When  the  fate  of  an    J^1' 
army  is  at  stake,  the  sentinel,  who  sleeps  at  his  post,  must 
be  summarily  put  to  death.     When   the  safety  of  a  nation  is  in  danger, 
they,  who  endanger  it,  must  be  speedily  crushed.     When  the  future  of 
religion  is  at  stake,  they  who  threaten   its  existence,  they  who  woul« 
tinguish  its  sacred   flame,  and  replace  it  with  strange  and  profaiu 
must  be  put  out  of  harm's  way.     Such  has  been  the  law  of  man.     vSuch 
has  been  the  law  of  dud.      And  such  will  it  continue  to  be.  if  nations  are 
to  endure,  if  civilization,  is  to  progress,  if  religion  is  to  abide. 

^  It  is  of  the  growing  danger  of  the  last  named,  of  religion,  thai  I  wish 
to  speak  to  you  this  morning.      It  almost  seems,  as  if  we  are  about   to 
have  a  repetition  of  the  P.iblical  episode,  spoken  of  before. 
There  are  goings  on  to-day,  within   many  a  church,  that    m  :in  •  offering 
seem    very  much    like  the   doings   of    the  priest-sons  of 
Aaron.      Religion's  sacred  flame  is  being  extinguished,  and   strange  fires 
are  being  put  in  its  place.     Preachers  are  turning  into  actors.     The  pulpit 
is  becoming  a  stage.      Deacons  are  changing  into  play-managers.     The 
Perpetual  Light  is  being  changed  to  footlights.     Choirs  are  changing  into 
choruses.     Services  are  becoming  shows,  and  the  same  methods  that  are 
used  to  attract  the  people  into  the  theatre,  are  being  used  to  entice  them 
into  the  church.     And  what  seems  strangest  of  all,  the  churches  most 
opposed  to  the  theatres  are  frequently  the  most  faithful  copiors    of  the 


arts  and  tricks  of  the  playhouse,  and  the  preachers,  who  most  bitterly- 
persecute  the  actor,  frequently  imitate  his  methods  so  closely,  that  one 
needs  a  powerful  magnifying  glass  to  detect  a  difference  between  the  two. 

Those  of  you,  who  have  listened  to  my  discourse  on  "The  Stage  as  a 
Pulpit,"  know  that  I  am  not  an  opponent  of  the  stage,  that,  on  the 
Preachers  and  contrary,  I  regard  the  moral  influence  of  the  legitimate 
actors  have  simi-  drama  equal  to  that  of  the  legitimate  pulpit,  and  that  I 
diffSeX^pheres  would  have  both  equally  honored  and  rewarded,  if  both 
of  labor.  are  equauy  deserving.  But  in  saying  that  both  have 

similar  missions,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  vocations  of  both  are  inter 
changeable,  that  preacher  may  turn,  at  will,  his  pulpit  into  a  stage,  or 
actor,  his  stage  into  a  pulpit.  Though  they  have  a  similar  object,  their 
sphere  of  labor  is  and  must  remain  separate  and  distinct.  The  preacher 
cannot  turn  into  an  ecclesiastical  actor,  nor  the  actor  into  an  ecclesiastical 
preacher,  without  debasing  the  profession  to  which  each  belongs.  The 
preaching  actor  bores,  the  acting  preacher  disgusts.  The  preacher  in  the 
pulpit  sanctifies,  the  preacher  on  the  stage  blasphemes.  The  stage  come 
dian  entertains,  the  pulpit-clown  nauseates.  The  stage  tragedian  stirs 
our  emotions,  the  pulpit  ranter  arouses  our  ridicule.  When  we  attend  a. 
play,  we  want  a  play,  and  all  that  a  play  includes.  When  we  attend  a 
Divine  Service,  we  want  a  service,  and  all  that  a  Divine  Service  implies. 

There  are  times,  when  our  hearts  crave  for  entertainment,  for 
pastime,  for  diversion,  and  we  have  the  theatre  for  the  gratification  of 
such  cravings.  There  are  times,  when  our  souls  yearn 
worsWUrthef°r  f°r  spiritual  light.  for  religious  comfort,  for  mental 
theatre  for  enter-  elevation,  and  we  have  the  church  for  the  gratification  of 
such  yearnings.  Fie,  then,  on  the  church,  which,  with 
an  abundance  of  theatres  at  our  beck,  turns  also  the  pulpit  into  a  stage, 
fits  it  out  with  the  vulgar  paraphernalia  of  the  play-house,  fills  it  with  a 
mountebank,  whose  proper  place  is  the  circus,  resorts  to  the  sensational 
allurements  of  the  variety  show  to  entice  people  into  the  House  of  God, 
and  to  drive  God  and  religion  from  it !  Fie,  on  that  preacher,'  who,  with 
an  abundance  of  actors  at  our  command,  mistakes  his  noble  and  needed 
calling  for  that  of  the  buffoon,  struts  and  snorts  on  the  pulpit-platform 
like  a  crushed  tragedian,  rolls  his  eyes  and  rolls  his  r's,  twists  his  face 
and  draws  his  mouth,  stamps  his  foot  and  wheels  his  arms,  to  make  you 
now  to  tremble  with  fright,  now  to  roar  with  laughter,  now  to  melt  with 
weeping,  and  sends  you  home  feeling  as  if  you  had  been  at  a  play,  and 
stripped  even  of  that  little  bit  of  religion  that  had  prompted  you  to  go 
to  church ! 

I  cannot  speak  too  scathingly  of  these  farcical,  or  better,  tragic 
profanations  of  the  church.  There  has  never  been  so  strong  a  tendency 
in  that  direction  as  there  is  at  the  present  time,  and  in 
our  land,  and  there  has  never  been  an  age  more  dangerous 
ence-  for  such  a  tendency  than  the  present.  We  are  not  a 

people  suffering  from  a  plethora  of  reverence,  nor  is  our  intensely  mate 
rialistic  age  any  too  favorable  for  its  development.  Of  all  irreverent 


people  we,  Americans,  are  probably  the  most  irreverent.  We  have  buried 
our  idealism  beneath  our  realism.  We  have  elevated  our  gold  above  our 
Ood.  We  are  far  better  known  for  our  scoffing  than  for  our  reverence. 
We  have  exiled  reverence  from  our  homes;  we  have  stripped  it  from  our 
parents  and  teachers,  from  our  magistrates  and  legislators. 

O,  ye  Vandals,  leave  us  the  little  reverence  that  yet  lingers  within 
the  church.  Let  us  have  one  place,  at  least,  where  reverence  may  reign 
supreme,  where  it  may  refresh  the  parched  souls  and 
withered  hearts  of  all  who  enter  it.  Let  there  be  one  t^TelkU^sUH 
place,  at  least,  that  may  be  free  from  every  worldly  lingering  within 
spirit,  from  every  sordid  interest,  from  every  vulgar  * 
craving.  Let  there  be  one  place,  at  least,  where  the  eye  may  never  see 
the  profane,  nor  the  ear  ever  hear  the  unholy,  nor  the  mind  ever  think 
of  show  or  sham.  Let  there  be  one  place  at  whose  threshold  the  loud 
voice  may  instinctively  be  hushed,  and  the  quick  step  may  instinctively 
be  checked,  and  the  proud  head  may  instinctively  be  bowed,  one  place 
where  the  suffering  may  go  for  balm,  the  despairing  for  hope,  the  sorrow 
ing  for  comfort,  the  struggling  for  inspiration,  the  weary  for  rest,  where 
all  may  go  with  their  most  sacred  and  most  secret  prayers  and  thanks 
givings,  and  come  away  the  better  for  having  gone,  the  nobler  for 
having  stayed.. 

I  have  always  admired  the  Catholic  denomination  for  her  marvellous 
skill  in  shedding  the  most  inspiring  awe  over  her  churches,  by  means  of 
magnificent   art   and   architecture   and   music   and  vest-    Catholic 
ments,  and   yet   more   so   by  a  rigid  exclusion  of  everv-    churches  coin- 
thing  profane.     In  her  churches  reverence,  indeed,  reigns    reverence  they 
supreme.     Beyond  baptism  or  confirmation',  beyond  mar-    insPire- 
riage  or  funeral,  beyond  confession  or  sacred  procession,  beyond  prayer  or 
sermon,  nothing,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  seen  or  heard  within  those  walls,  the 
memory  of  which  could  distract  the  worshipper  or  disturb  his  meditation. 

A  chance  experience  of  my  own  within  this  Temple,  the  other 
evening,  enabled  me  to  appreciate  the  beneficial  influences  such  rever 
entially  kept  churches  must  have  over  the  worshipper, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Catholic  church  in  keeping  such  throned  also  in 
sacred  places  open  all  day  long.  I  had  come  here  to  this  church- 
attend  a  meeting,  and  had  come  with  a  rather  heavy  heart.  Being  the 
first  to  arrive,  I  was  for  quite  a  while  the  only  one  in  this  part  of  the 
building.  I  entered,  and  seated  myself  in  this  auditorium.  Except  the 
little  red  light,  that  glimmered  from  this  Perpetual  Lamp  above,  all  was 
dark.  But  oh,  how  radiant  that  light  seemed  to  me,  and  how  eloquent, 
too!  Like-  a  glint  of  light  from  the  yonder  sphere,  it  sei-med  to  shed  a 
celestial  halo  over  my  troubled  soul;  like  a  star  of  hope,  it  seemed  to 
pierce  the  gloom  and  mist  of  night.  It  seemed  to  speak  to  me 
glowing  speech,  and  though  I  could  not  interpret  its  words,  yet  felt  I 
their  comfort  in  my  heart.  The  whole  place  seemed  permeated  with  the 
breath  of  God.  There  were  only  sacred  memories  to  inspire  sacredness. 
From  that  pulpit  none  but  the  instructor  had  ever  spoken.  From  that 


choir-loft,  whose  organ  and  singers  are  purposely  screened  from  sight, 
none  but  sacred  music  had  ever  resounded.  On  that  platform  none  but 
sacred  exercises  had  ever  taken  place.  Along  those  aisles  none  but 
bridal  or  funeral  or  confirmation  procession  had  ever  walked.  No  show 
man  had  ever  strutted  on  that  platform,  as  I  had  seen  him  in  other 
churches.  No  attractive  living  pictures  or  showy  tableaux  had  ever  been 
exhibited  before  our  shrine,  as  I  had  seen  them  in  front  of  other  shrines. 
No  buying  or  selling  or  chancing  had  ever  taken  place  here,  as  I  had 
seen  it  done  in  other  sanctuaries.  No  raffling  had  ever  taken  place  on 
that  pulpit,  as  I  had  seen  it  done  in  other  churches.  There  was  nothing 
to  distract  my  meditations,  nothing  to  disturb  my  sacred  thoughts,  and 
when  I  arose  and  walked  away,  I  felt  that  I  had  left  the  heaviness  of  my 
heart  behind. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  opposing  the  secularization  of  the 
church  and  the  dramatization  of  religion,  I  would  favor  the  expulsion  of 
Reverence  does  a11  ^S^t  and  warmth  and  cheer  from  the  church,  and 
not  exclude  their  replacement  by  Calvinistic  gloom  and  puritanic 

SfSfromd  crabbedness.      The  church  was  never  designed  to  be  a 

church.  cemetery,  and  the  preacher  was  never  intended  to  be  an 

undertaker.  I  believe  in  the  religion  of  smiles,  not  in  the  religion  of 
groans.  I  suspect  the  honesty  or  rationality  of  that  preacher,  who 
always  wears  the  color  of  the  crow,  and  struts  with  the  gravity  of  the 
owl.  Owls,  you  know,  have  their  eyes  widest  open,  and  do  their  worst 
work,  when  others  have  their  eyes  shut.  I  do  not  see  why  the  human 
preacher  shall  not  be  human,  why  he  shall  not  talk  cheerfully  when 
cheerful,  why  he  should  feign  gloom  and  despair,  when  '  his  heart  is 
filled  with  happiness.  If  he  feigns,  he  acts,  and  if  he  acts,  he  is  not  an 
actor  but  a  hypocrite.  A  good  sermon  is  by  no  means  marred  by  a 
timely  anecdote  or  jest,  if  introduced  to  point  the  moral  better,  or  to 
make  the  lesson  the  longer  remembered,  if  the  preacher  does  not  go  out 
of  his  way  to  make  of  his  pulpit  a  Punch  and  Judy  Box,  and  of  himself  a 
clown.  Erasmus  and  Luther  and  Rabelais,  Swift  and  Sterne  and  Sidney 
Smith,  Beecher  and  Spurgeon  and  Brooks  were  not  the  worse  preachers 
for  the  bright  and  sparkling  talkers  they  were,  nor  did  they  have  a 
larger  number  of  sleepers  or  a  greater  number  of  empty  pews  for  the 
frequent  flashes  of  wit  with  which  they  thrilled  their  listeners.  Bright 
ness  and  reverence  can  lodge  side  by  side  within  the  same  House  of  God. 
The  church  will  suffer  no  wrong  from  a  live  and  cheerful  and  reverential 
pulpit.  It  is  in  the  extremes  of  both  where  the  danger  lies. 

Dangerous,  however  as  the  one  extreme  is,  the  other  extreme  is 
more  dangerous  still.  If  the  sour  and  gloomy  service  has  tended  to 
much  make  Pe°Ple  flee  the  cburch>  the  theatrical  service,  the 
secuiarizatiou  is  vulgar  and  profane  use  of  the  church  will,  I  fear,  close  it 
tTarn%oo"f1uchS  altogether.  If  the  choice  will  be  left  to  the  people 
gloom.  between  a  farce  in  the  pulpit  and  a  farce  on  the  stage, 

the  people  will  not  be  slow  in  preferring   the    genuine    article   to   the 
counterfeit. 


This  is  a  case  where  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.  Preachers, 
becoming  conscious,  at  last,  of  the  dullness  and  crabbedness,  which  had 
made  the  church  a  butt  for  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  wits  and  writers,  and 
the  sermon  a  synonym  for  prosiness  and  torture,  and  the  sermoni/.er's 
long-drawn-out  drawl  or  woeful  whine  a  prescription  for  insomnia,  seem 
to  have  resolved  upon  a  complete  change.  They  are  determined  to 
make  services  attractive  and  sermons  spicy,  and  to  stop  short  at  nothing 
that  will  draw  the  people,  and  crowd  the  house,  and  fill  the  contri 
bution-box. 

That  determination  receives  no  small  impetus  from  the  competition 
in  soul-catching  and  house-crowding,  that  is  now  raging  between  various 
denominations,  and  between  churches  of  the  same  denom-  Secularizatioll  0, 
ination.  If  one  church  succeeds  in  securing  the  services  churches  largely 


of  the  famous  cornetist,  the  other  is  sure  to  announce  on  " 


the   following    Sunday   a   solo  by   the   world-renowned    among  preach- 
prima  donna.     If  one  secures  the  services  of  a  troop  of 
Negro  Plantation  Singers,  the  other  is  sure  to  announce  the  presence 
and  participation  of  a  band  of  Indians  in  their  native  costumes.     If  one 
succeeds  in  parading  a  reformed  drunkard,  the  other  is  sure  to  announce 
the  presence  of  a  converted  Rabbi,  who,  attired  in  his  former  ecclesias 
tical  robes,  will  tell  the  story  of  his  one-time  error,  and  of  his  present 
joy     in     having     recognized     the    only-saving    light,    the    only-saving 
truth  —  through  what  financial  eye-glasses  "deponent  sayeth  not." 

You  remember  reading  the  other  day,  under  sensational  headlines, 
•of  the  conversion  of  a  Rabbi  to  Christianity,  in  a  town  near  our  city,  and 
of  the  sensational  public  acceptance  of,  and  honors  Instanccd  by  ,( 
shown  to,  that  convert,  by  the  church  into  which  he  was  Rabbi-conver- 
converted.  How  the  other  denominations  of  that  town  s 
must  have  felt  chagrined,  at  seeing  another  church  securing  so  fat  a 
prize,—  for  it  is  not  every  day  that  a  real,  live  Rabbi  can  be  gathered 
into  the  loving  bosom  of  the  church  !  But,  if  it  will  be  of  any  comfort  to 
them,  I  will  promise  to  furnish  them  a  dozen  such  Rabbis,  and  deliver 
them  free  of  charge,  and,  if  it  must  be,  will  even  pay  something  with 
each,  only  to  be  rid  of  them.  That  very  converted  Rabbi  applied  to  me 
for  money  in  a  couple  of  piteous  letters,  only  a  few  days  before  his  con 
version,  saying  in  one  of  them:  "I  am  going  around  without  a  head,  and 
do  not  know  what  to  begin."  Pleading  in  his  behalf  with  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Congregation,  of  which  he  professed  to  be  the 
Rabbi,  I  was  informed  that  the  applicant  was  not  their  Rabbi,  nor  a 
Rabbi  at  all,  that  having  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  a  course  in  the  business  college  of  that  town,  they  permitted  him 
to  teach  some  of  their  children  Hebrew,  a  couple  of  hours  on  Saturday 
rind  Sundays,  for  the  remuneration  of  $20.00  per  month,  and  that  of  his 
own  accord  he  had  started  Friday  evening  services,  in  a  hall,  which, 
however,  had  been  attended  by  few,  if  any. 

It  is  strange  that  a  self-respecting  church  should  not  take  the  pre 
caution  of  careful  inquiry  before  permitting  itself  to  be-  thus  duped.    Yet, 


after  all,  it  is  nothing  to  be  wondered  at.  The  church 
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sensational  must  have  its  sensations  and  novelties  as  has  the  theatre. 

Rivals  must  be  gotten  ahead  of.  Churches  must  be  filled. 
Preachers  must  be  talked  of, — if  not  through  one  sensation,  then,  through 
another.  It  is  only  on  this  theory  that  I  can  account  for  the  stretching, 
a  few  years  ago,  of  a  canvas  along  the  entire  front  of  a  church  on  Broad 
street,  on  which  the  public  could  read,  during  a  few  days  in  succession, 
in  flaring  letters:  "Was  Jesus  an  Imposter?  Rabbi  Krauskopf  An 
swered."  I  was  as  much  amazed  at  this  free  advertisement  I  got,  as  I 
was  pained  at  it,  having  never  spoken  or  written  of  Jesus  in  any  but  the 
most  respectful  and  sympathetic  terms.  The  sensational  advertisement 
realized  the  intended  object.  It  attracted  a  large  audience,  who  listened 
within  the  church  to  a  continuation  of  the  falsehood  placarded  on  the 
outside.  The  preacher  of  that  church  has  made  himself  heard  of  since, 
in  another  church,  and  in  the  press,  and  in  a  still  more  notorious  manner. 
The  last  I  heard  of  him  was  that  he  was  strutting  on  the  real  boards,  that 
he  was  inviting  the  public  to  come  to  hear  him — for  the  entrance  fee  of 
a  small  silver  offering — airing  his  piety  in  a  real  theatre,  and  to  see  him 
performing  the  rite  of  baptism  on  a  real  stage,  to  the  scenes  of  the  river 
Jordan.  Such  is  the  evolution  of  the  theatrical  pulpit  and  of  the  acting 
preacher. 

And  much  I  fear  that  the  fate  of  that  one-time  pulpit  actor  will  be 
that  of  many  another  present  pulpit-clown.  The  old  retribution  punish 
ment  that  visited  the  priest-sons  of  Aaron  is  still  in 
sSnaTplacyard";  force.  The  preacher  who  brings  strange  fire  upon  the 
altar  of  the  Lord  will  be  consumed  by  it.  The  church 
that  tolerates  the  glaring  foot-lights,  where  but  the  sacred  flame  of  the 
Lord  should  glow,  must  not  complain  when  its  would-be  soaring  wings 
are  burned  by  them.  When  I  pass  a  church,  and  read  on  loud  placards 
and  posters  such  sensational  announcements  as  this:  "Musical  Evan 
gelists.  Solos.  Short  Sermons:  The  Place  to  be  Happy  and  Saved. 
Walk  in,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Walk  in,"  or  such  as  this  :  "  Come  in 
and  meet  Christ;  Salvation  Free  !  "  or  such  as  this  :  "Come  one, .Come 
All !  Grand  Carnival  of  Light  and  Music!  Subject  of  Sermon:  Heaven  or 
Hell?  Gorgeously  Illustrated  by  Stereopticon  Views!"  or  when  I  read 
such  as  this:  "Thrilling  accounts  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  the 
Man  of  Wrath.  Illustrated  by  means  of  600  feet  of  canvass,  Realistically 
painted,  and  Accompanied  by  Appropriate  Music,"  and  when,  upon  en 
tering  the  church,  the  performance  is  found  to  consist  of  a  rambling  talk 
on  the  Life  of  Jonah,  the  principal  scenes  of  which  are  shown  on  a 
panorama,  painted  in  flashy  colors,  in  a  most  amateurish  manner,  so  much 
so,  that  in  the  whale-scene  the  lecturer  is  obliged  to  explain  which  is  the 
whale  and  which  is  Jonah,  when  such  announcements  as  these  I  read,  or 
when  of  such  sights  and  sounds  I  hear,  I  feel  that  theatre-managers 
would  be  justified  in  instituting  suits  against  such  churches  for  running 
shows  on  Sunday,  and  without  show-licences,  too. 


When   I    pick    up  a    Saturday  paper,    and    read    announcements  of 
subjects  to  be  preached  on  the  following  day,  such  as  :     "Is  God  a  Christ 
ian?"   "God  with   His  Coat  off,"    "  Praying  to-day  and    Insl.ilu.td  , 
Drunk  To- Morrow,"   "Forty  Minutes  in  Hell,"   "  Shib-    sational  pulpit- 
boleth  not   Sibboleth,"   "Taken  by  the  Throat,"   "The    themes- 
Great  Oil,"  "Straight  from  the  Shoulder,"   "Hell,  and  the  people  who 
are  going  there,"  "The  Best  Style  of  Dress,"   "Who  and  Where  Jesus 
was  before  He  came  on  Earth, "    "A  I  at  the  Devils, "   "  The  Art  of  Catch 
ing  Men,"   "A  Thrilling  Bible  Mountain  Scene,"  when  such  announce 
ments  I  read,  I  begin  to  wonder  whether  the  sensational  pulpit  draws  its 
subject  from  the  dime-novelist  or  sensational  playwright,    or  whether 
these  are  indebted  to  the  pulpit  for  their  themes.   . 

When  I  enter  a  modern  prayer-meeting,  and  hear  the  familiarity  with 
which  they  address  God,  and  which  breeds  naught  but  contempt;  when  I 

drop  into  a  revival- meeting,  and  hear  the  bombast  and 
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ranting,  the  clap- trap  and  the  pyro- technics  in  the  pulpit,    other  church  sen- 

and  the  shrieks  and  groans  and  stamping  and  beating  in  s 
the  pews;  when  I  chance  into  a  Salvation  Army  bivouac  or  a  Camp-meet 
ing  and  hear  the  blasphemies  and  see  the  sacrileges  that  are  masqueraded 
there  as  religion;  when  I  read  in  the  papers  that  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
preachers  went  on  a  strike,  refusing  to  open  the  sessions  of  legislature 
with  prayers,  unless  they  are  paid  for  their  services;  and  when  I  think 
that  all  these  actors  and  performers  and  impersonators  claim  that  they 
have  entered  the  ministry  in  obedience  to  a  Divine  Call,  direct  from  God, 
I  feel  like  asking  them,  what  the  old  woman  asked  of  her  clerical  nephew, 
who  was  very  much  of  a  ranter  and  very  little  of  a  preacher,  "James," 
said  she,  "why  did  you  enter  the  ministery?"  "Because  I  was  called," 
answered  her  nephew.  "James,"  said  the  old  lady,  anxiously,  as  she 
looked  up  from  wiping  her  spectacles,  'Jare  you  sure  it  wasn't  some  other 
noise  you  heard." 

The  verger  of  St.    Mary's,    Oxford,   on  being  congratulated  by  his 
rector  for   his  constant  attendance  to  duty,   said:     "I  have  heard  every 
sermon  that  has  been  preached  from  this  pulpit  for   fifty 
years,  and,  thank  God,  I  am  a  Christian  still."     Many  a    fo^'down^pul- 
worshipper  of  many  a  church  has  reason  to  thank  God    pit 

cm: 

that  he  has  still  some  religion  left,  despite  the  efforts  of 
sensational  preachers   to  drive  it  out  of  him.     But,  sensationalism  con 
tinuing,  who  will  vouch  for  a  much  longer  retention  of  his  faith? 

It  is  the  laymen  who  should  have  a  serious  word  to  say  in  this  mat 
ter.  They  must  not  suffer  the  actor  in  their  pulpits.  They  must  frown 
down  every  attempt  at  sensationalism  in  their  churches.  They  must  seek 
their  diversions  in  their  theatres;  they  must  find  their  religion  in  their 
sanctuaries.  They  must  keep  inviolate  the  great  safeguards  of  the 
prosperity  of  their  nations  and  of  the  happiness  of  their  homes.  They 
must  guard  the  sacredness  of  their  churches,  that  they  may  have  one 
place  at  least  where  they  may  be  reminded  of  their  duties,  where  they 
may  have  their  hard  hearts  softened  and  their  weak  wills  hardened,  where 


they  may  be  led  from  the  by-ways  of  sin  to  the  high-ways  of  virtue.  If 
their  minister  finds  their  pulpit  too  cramped  for  his  versatile  powers  and 
histrionic  talents,  let  him  relinquish  it  for  the  stage.  He  may  do  good 
there.  He  can  only  do  harm  where  he  is. 

The  pulpit  has  only  use  for  the  real  and  sincere  man,  for  the  man  of 
brain  and  the  man  of  heart,  not  for  the  rhetorician  or  rhapsodist  or  atti- 

tudinizer.     As  it  is  the  lightning  and  not  the  thunder  that 
Let  the  pulpit  .  . .,         , 

have  honesty  and    dissipates  the  noxious  gases,  and  purifies  the  atmosphere, 

revereeSSe?Sanddit  so  {t  is  the  Poacher's  spiritual  light  that  illumines  and 
will  have  no  need  cleanses  and  purifies,  not  his  ranting,  not  his  pose  or  gest- 
of  sensations.  ,  .  ,  ,  -  -  ,.  ^, 

ure,  not  his  sensational  show  or  vulgar  profanation.    There 

are  no  flower^  of  speech  in  the  Decalogue.  There  is  no  ranting  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  yet  will  they  be  bright  and  fresh  and  quickening, 
long  after  every  vestige  of  our  pulpit-actors  and  their  sensations  shall  have 
passed  away.  He,  that  is  honest  and  earnest,  and  speaks  and  pleads 
honestly  and  earnestly,  needs  no  novelty  to  attract  and  to  keep  the 
people.  Sincerity  is  the  magnet  that  draws  them.  Truth  is  the  chain 
that  keeps  them.  Reverence  is  the  light  that  shines  them  home  better 
citizens,  and  brings  them  back  again  better  men  and  better  women. 


The  Israelite  as  a  Husbandman. 


RABBI  JOSEPH  KRAUSKOPF,  D.  D. 

Philadelphia,  April  2$th,  1895. 


The  period  stretching  between  the  Passover  and  Pentecost  festivals 
-was  one  of  busy  and  gladsome  days  for  the  ancient  Israelites.  The  whole 
nation  was  upon  the  fields.  Spring  had  passed  through 
out  the  land,  and  had  everywhere  called  aloud:  From 
thy  tents,  O  Israel,  with  sickle  sharp  and  with  scythe 
gleaming,  for,  lo,  the  full-eared  wheat  is  bowing  low,  and  the  bristling 
barley  is  browning  fast!  And  forth  the  people  had  gone  with  brawny 
arms  and  with  joyous  hearts,  and  with  pious  spirits,  too,  having  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Passover  Feast  consecrated  the  first-fruit  sheaf  unto 
their  God,  and  themselves  unto  their  work  of  harvestry.  Merry  were  the 
songs  that  accompanied  the  reapers'  levelling  strokes,  and  gleeful  were 
the  melodies  with  which  the  maidens  answered,  while  gathering  and 
binding  and  stacking  the  sheaves,  and  sweet  were  the  refrains,  which 
were  wafted  down  from  the  vineyards  and  oliveyards  and  orchards  on  the 
terraced  mountain-sides,  or  across  the  fields  from  the  encircling  threshing- 
floors. 

And  noble  were  the  toilers  that  sang  and  labored  there.     There  were 
no  shackeled  slaves  to  drudge;  no  weaponed  taskmasters  to  drive.    From 
the  Samarian  mountains  to  Mt.   Carmel,  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  the  whole  of  Palestine  represented,  at  this 


season  of  the  year,  a  piece  of  breathing  democracy.  ga^d  in  hus' 
Yon  genial  possessor  of  fields,  he,  who  so  friendly  greets 
his  reapers  with  the  words:  "The  Lord  be  with  you,"  and  who  is  so 
cheerfully  answered  by  them  with  the  words:  "The  Lord  bless  thee,"  he, 
who  makes  his  bed  alongside  of  them,  "on  a  heap  of  corn,"  is  Boaz, 
"the  mighty  man  of  wealth;  "  and  the  comely  young  woman  in  mourn 
ing,  who  all  day  long  had  gleaned  in  his  field,  is  Ruth,  she,  who  soon 
shall  be  joined  in  happy  second  wedlock  to  Boaz,  'her  patron  and  kins 
man,  and  whose  union  shall  bless  Israel  with  the  Royal  House  of  David. 
Yon  broad-shouldered  and  well-knitted  husbandman,  who  "threshes 
his  wheat  by  tke  wine-press,"  is  Gideon,  Judge  and  Savior  of  Israel. 
Yonder  bare-armed,  bare-breasted,  bare-footed  youth,  who  towers  high 
above  all  the  rest,  is  Saul,  and  the  man  toiling  near  him,  and  watching  him 
so  closely,  is  Samuel,  the  Nabi,  he,  who  soon  will  anoint  him  as  first  King 
of  Israel.  Yonder  swarthy-faced  youths,  resting  under  the  cluster  of  palms, 
are  the  sons  of  Jesse,  and  the  lad  near  them,  who  has  brought  them  their 


frugal  noon-hour  meal,  is  their  brother  David,  he  who  is  destined  soon  to 
play  an  immortal  role  in  the  history  of  his  people.  Yon  toiler  of  a  kingly 
presence,  so  busy  among  his  reapers,  is  the  mighty  Uzziah,  King  of  Israel, 
who  delivered  his  people  from  the  hand  of  its  enemies,  and  spread  its 
name  and  fame  far  among  the  surrounding  heathen  nations.  And  yon 
toilers  with  intellectual  mien,  who  handle  the  flail  and  winnowing-fan 
none  the  less  skillfully  for  their  devotion  to  thdr  studies,  are  the  far- 
famed  Nabts,  Elisha  and  Amos.  And  here  and  there  and  everywhere  are- 
yet  other  toilers,  and  among  them  many  an  illustrious  hero  in  the  politi 
cal  and  religious  history  of  his  people,  so  much  so,  that  one  is  strongly 
tempted  to  believe,  that  Thomson,  the  poet,  must  have  had  these  in  his- 
mind,  when  in  his  masterwork  "  The  Seasons"  he  sang: 

"  In  ancient  times,  the  sacred  plough  employed 
The  kings  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind: 
And  some,  with  whom  co-.r.pared  your  insect  tribes 
Are  but  the  beings  of  a  summer's  day, 
Have  held  the  scale  of  empire,  ruled  the  storm 
Of  mighty  war;  then,  with  unwearied  hand, 
Disdaining  little  delicacies,  seized 
The  plough,  and  greatly  independent  lived." 

We  are  not  surprised,  that  these  eminent  men  should  have  devoted 
themselves  to  husbandry.  It  was  the  highest  calling  of  the  nation,  and 

the  only  one  befitting  the  grandeur  of  its  grandest  people 
Husbandry  the  _  .  °  _  &  . 

only  pursuit  of  I  know  of  no  nation  of  ancient  or  modern  times  that 
Ancient  Israel.  esteemed  agriculture  higher  than  did  the  Israelites  of  old. 
In  fact,  it  was  almost  their  only  pursuit,  the  only  one,  as  their  Bible 
taught  them,  instituted  by  God  himself.  According  to  that  Book,  hus 
bandry  was  God's  first.command  to  man,  and  the  first  vocation  of  man,, 
and  the  only  one  when  man's  first  home  was  yet  a  Paradise.  And  ac 
cording  to  that  Book,  it  will  again  be  the  only  pursuit,  when  man  shall 
have  restored  to  himself  his  lost  Eden.  The  hopes  and  dreams  of  the- 
Nabis  knew  no  higher  ideal  nor  greater  blessing  than  that  of  all  God's 
children  returning  to  the  cultivation  of  mother  earth,  than  that  of  all 
armed  men  beating  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks,  than  that  of  every  man  sitting  under  his  own  vine  and 
fig  tree,  with  none  to  fear  and  with  nothing  to  dread. 

Husbandry  was  as  much  of  a  sacred  legacy  to  the  people  as  was  the 
monotheistic  belief.  Its  success  or  failure  meant  to  them  direct  revela- 
Husbandry  held  lions  °f  God's  pleasure  or  displeasure  with  them.  A 

by  Ancient  Israel    better  reward  for  righteousness  than  an   abundance  of 

as  much  as  a  ,  ,      ,  . 

heritage  as  mon-    crops  God  had  riot  to  bestow,  nor  a  worse  curse  for  god- 

lessness  than  drought  and  famine.  A  higher  blessing 
than  the  prayer  that  God  might  give  "of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the 
fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine,"  the  Patriarchs  had 
not  to  bestow  upon  their  children.  The  richest  imagery  of  thought,  the 
most  flowery  rhetoric  of  expression,  the  most  telling  similes  and  meta 
phors  and  parables  are  all  drawn  by  the  bards  of  Israel  from  the  language 
and  pursuit  of  agriculture.  Not  even  in  their  specialty  of  religion  is  their 


language  as  luxuriant.  The  Scriptures  give  us  seven  or  eight  synonyms 
of  rain,  and  as  many  of  field,  grain,  grape  and  other  terms  of  husbandry. 
The  Post-Biblical  literature  is  scarcely  less  rich  in  the  imagery  of 
agriculture,  and  its  people  are  scarcely  less  enthusiastic  in  its  pursuit. 
The  Talmud  devotes  whole  treatises  to  its  consideration, 
and  many  of  the  wisestof  its  teachers  were  as  skilled  in  SffiSStimei0"*' 

interpreting  the  Laws  of  Mother-Earth  as  the  Laws  of  equally  devoted 

to  agriculture. 
Moses.     It  was  a  fundamental  principle  with  all  of  them, 

that  mental  study  must  be  intimately  connected  with  manual  toil,  and 
that  he,  who  has  no  trade  should  be  no  student.  And  of  all  trades,  they 
deemed  that  of  the  husbandman  the  highest,  while  that  of  the  commer 
cial  trader  scarcely  found  a  place  among  them  at  all.  "Even  if  trade 
promises  a  larger  gain,"  one  of  the  Rabbis  taught,  "  prefer  agriculture,  as 
assuring  a  safer  and  a  healthier  living."  "He  who  has  no  field  of  his  own 
to  till,"  taught  another  Rabbi,  "is  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  man,"  for 
did  not  the  Psalmist  say:  "The  Lord  hath  given  the.  earth  to  the  children 
of  men?"  "He,  who  seeks  after  money  only,  and  has  no  field  to  till, 
what  enjoyment  has  he?"  asked  another.  "  Not  even  a  king  is  king," 
says  another,  "unless  he  pursues  agriculture."  Another  said  to  his  dis 
ciples:  "It  is  better  to  raise  than  to  purchase  fruit,  haste  ye,  therefore,  to 
buy  a  field,  and  to  toil  therein."  Others  of  the  masters  closed  their 
schools  during  the  harvest  seasons,  and  toiled  upon  the  fields  alongside 
their  disciples,  dispensing  them,  when  thus  engaged,  from  the  duty  of 
doing  homage  to  their  teachers,  on  the  ground,  that  he,  who  cultivates 
the  land,  is  as  distinguished  as  he,  who  cultivates  the  mind.  Others 
would  not  allow  their  disciples  to  take  their  seats  in  their  classes,  unless 
they  had  first  attended  to  their  duties  upon  the  field,  saying,  that  "he, 
who  looks  after  his  field  daily,  will  daily  find  something  of  value 
thereon." 

Such  having  been  the  regard  in  which  husbandry  was  held  by  the 
literature  a::d  by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  ancient  Israel,  one  can 
hard'y  wonder  that  Palestine  should  have  become  the 
garden-spot  of  Western  Asia.     Nor  can  we  wonder  that    ^quln??  became 

a  nature  as  susceptible  of  the  beautiful  and  poetic  as  that    the  garden-spot 

.    of  Western  Asia. 
of  David,    should,    upon   gazing   from   the    hill-tops  of 

Bethlehem  down  upon  the  far-stretching  golden  fields,  and  flowery 
meadows,  and  cattle-covered  pastures  and  vine-clad  hillsides,  burst  forth 
with  joyous  exclamation:  "the  hills  are  clothed  with  flocks;  the  valleys 
also  are  covered  over  with  corn;  they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing." 

Ah  me,  couldst  thou,  O  royal  bard  of  Israel,  now  rise  from  thy  tomb, 
and  look  down  from  the  hills  of  Zion,  as  tliou  wast  want  to  do  in  ancient 
times,  and  behold  the  barrenness  and  desolation,  and 
perceive  the  silence  as  of  the  dead,  everywhere,  and  see 


Beduin  robbers  drive  their  nefarious  trade  within  eloomy    its  present  deso- 

la  tii  in. 

wastes  and  parched  deserts,  that  once  were  well-  watered 
plains,  that  once  re-echoed  the  reapers'  joyful  song,  the  song  thou  once 
--didst  sing  would  die  upon  thy  lips,  and  the  harp,  which  once  accompanied 


it,  thou  wouldst  dash  against  the  rocks,  and  louder  even  than  the  Nabi 
Jeremiah  wouldst  thou  weep  forth  thy  lamentation:  "How  doth  the  land 
lie  solitary,  that  once  was  full  of  people!  How  do  the  hills  and  dales  lie 
desolate,  they  that  once  sang  and  clapped  their  hands  with  joy!  From 
the  daughter  of  Zion  all  her  beauty  has  departed.  The  fig-tree  is  withered, 
and  the  olive  tree  is  dead,  and  thorns  and  thistles  shoot  where  grain  and 
grape  once  grew." 

It  is  but  too  true  that  the  hand  that  changed  the  people  of  Israel  from 
a  peaceful  nation  of  husbandmen  to  a  wandering  tribe  of  traders,  also 

turned  Palestine  from  a  granary  to  a  wilderness.    Mighty 
Ancient  heathen  &      * 

nations  degraded    Rome,  crazed  by  the  blood  of  conquest,  and  dazzled  by 

slave?ydry  tO  the  glitter  of  arms,  looked  with  disdain  upon  those,  whose 
only  weapons  were  the  pruning-knife  or  the  flail  or  the 
winnowing-fan.  Both  Greece  and  Rome,  and  many  of  the  other  power 
ful  ancient  nations,  degraded  the  husbandman  to  among  the  lowest  of 
their  castes,  and  to  such  degradations  may  be  traced  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  their  decline  and  fall. 

The  treatment  accorded   to  the  husbandman  during  the  Dark-and- 

Middle-Ages  in  Christian  Europe  was  but  little  better  than  that  of  ancient 

heathen  nations.     The  religion  founded  among  a  people 

Christian  Europe  6  ^ 

regarded  peasant  of  peace,  and  by  a  man  of  peace,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
peace,  adopted,  when  transplanted  to  heathen  soil,  heathen 
ways,  glorified  war  and  the  men  engaged  therein,  blessed  weapons  of 
murder,  and  treated  with  contempt  the  peasantry  engaged  in  raising  the 
produce  for  the  support  of  all.  What  the  armies  did  not  consume  the 
church  demanded  as  tithe;  what  the  enemy  did  not  plunder  the  feudal 
lord  seized  for  his  carousals.  The  peasantry  had  no  rights,  not  even  the 
right  to  complain.  Their's  was  but  the  duty  to  toil  like  slaves  and  the 
privilege  to  die  like  dogs. 

In  modern  times,  the  husbandman's  lot  has  changed  considerably 

for  the  better.     He  is  a  free  man  now,  and  of  all  free  men  the  freest. 

Still,   he  does  not  yet  receive   the  full   recognition  he 

Even  in  our  days  .  ,  ,  ,    , 

husbandman  not    merits.     Not  yet  do  we  honor  as  much  as  we  should  the 


han<l  that  hardens  for  us,  the  back  thai  bends  for  us,  the 
face  that  browns  for  us.  Not  yet  do  we  repay  as  much 
as  we  should  them  that  sacrifice  and  renounce  so  much  that  hunger  and 
want  may  keep  far  from  our  homes.  Not  yet  do  we  comprehend  as  fully 
as  we  should  that  it  is  the  husbandman  who  sets  our  looms  and  furnaces 
into  motion,  who  propels  our  ships  and  locomotives,  who  founds  and 
maintains  our  schools  and  governments.  Not  yet  do  we  realize  as  much 
as  we  should,  that,  if  need  required  it,  we  could  do  without  preachers 
and  teachers,  without  manufacturers  and  traders,  but  never  without 
farmers.  Not  yet  do  we  appreciate  as  much  as  we  should  that  the  hand 
that  scatters  the  seeds,  scatters  plenty  and  peace,  light  and  joy  in  the 
homes  of  the  children  of  men.  Not  yet  have  we  heard  and  answered  as 
we  should  the  husbandman's  cry  for  protection  against  the  rapacity  of 
the  bulls  and  bears  of  the  stock-exchange,  and  against  the  sharks  of  the 


bucket-shops,  \vho  tear  the  fle^-h  from  off  his  bones,  \vho  determine  the 
price  of  his  produce,  before  he  has  yet  planted  his  seeds,  and  sell  it, 
before  it  has  yet  ripened,  and  gamble  it  away  from  him,  before  it  is  yet 
garnered  in. 

Still,  those,  who  can  interpret  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  foresee 
even  now  the  gradual  dawn  of  a  new  era  for  the  husbandman,  one  that 

will  greatly  resemble  his  golden  age  in  Ancient  Palestine. 

.  ,  But  a  brighter 

Men    are   beginning   to    agree  with    Emerson   that      all    day  is  dawning 

historic  nobility  rests  on  possession  and  use  of  land,"  i 
and  great  souls,  like  that  of  Tolstoi,  are  beginning  to  put  it  into  practice. 
When  I  saw,  last  summer,  that  noble,  sturdy  Russian  -return  from  his 
day's  labor  on  the  field,  surrounded  by  peasants,  and  attired  in  the 
humble  garb  of  the  peasantry,  when  I  listened  to  his  saying  that  lie  thus 
communes  with  nature  six  months  of  each  year,  that  the  other  six 
months  he  spends  among  his  books  and  writings,  when  to  yet  other 
strange  things  I  listened,  and  yet  other  strange  things  I  saw  about  his 
home,  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  for  me  not  to  believe  that  I  saw 
and  heard  one  of  Ancient  Israel's  peasant-seers,  one  of»the  future  Peasant 
Agt's  Prophets. 

All  over  the  civilized  world  men  are  beginning  to  recognize,  that  as 
the  great  men  of  ancient  times  issued  from  the  farm,  and  as  great  men 
of  modern  times  have  likewise  drawn  their  vitality  and  ^Ien  are  begjn_ 

energy  and  first  inspiration  from  the  breast  of  nature,    riirig  to  recognize 

that  Country  is  a 

we,  too,  will  have  to  retu  n  to  nature  to  assure  to  our-  nursery  of  great- 
selves  vitality  and  energy,  and  possibly  also  greatness  to  I] 
our  posterity.  Take  the  illustrations  our  o\vn  country  furnishes.  Take 
our  most  illustrious  Presidents:  Washington,  Adams,  Monroe,  Jackson, 
Lincoln,  Garfield,  they  were  all  born  on  farms.  Take  our  great  preachers: 
Theodore  Parker,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  De  Witt  Talmage,  they  drank  iu 
more  reverence  in  their  rural  homes  than  they  ever  drew  from  books  or 
seminaries  Take  our  great  pleaders  and  leaders,  editors  and  orators: 
Win.  M.  Evarts,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Whitelaw  Reid,  Daniel  Webster, 
and  scores  of  others,  it  was  from  the  soil,  and  from  behind  the  plow  and 
scythe,  that  they  drew  that  vigor  and  insight  that  made  them  to  tower, 
when  they  entered  the  thronged  arenas  of  life,  far  above  the  heads  of 
their  fellowmen. 

Gradually  it  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  our  people  that  it  was  a  profound 
truth,  that  which  Washington  uttered,  when  he  pronounced  agriculture 
to  be  "the  most  healthful,  the  most  useful,  the  most 
noble  employment  of  man.."  We  are  beginning  to  tire  {SoL"™*1*  * 
of  narrowing,  stifling,  stunting  city-life,  and,  like  peni 
tents,  long  to  return  to  our  mother-earth,  whose  fond  embraces  we  have 
spurned  and  fled.  We  are  beginning  to  feel  that  our  large  cities  are  with 
each  year  more  and  more  becoming  to  be  huge  furnaces,  in  which  our 
best  mental  and  physical  vigor  is  being  consumed.  Consciously  and  un 
consciously,  we  are  making  every  effort  for  escape.  What  else  does  our 
spreading  to  the  suburbs,  our  summering  in  the  country,  or  on  the 


mountains,  or  at  the  seaside,  or  crowding  to  the  base-  and  foot-ball  or 
cricket  games,  our  constantly  growing  fondness  for  the  bicycle,  our  cla 
moring  for  parks  and  open-squares  and  children's  playgrounds,  what  else 
do  all  these  mean  but  a  conscious  or  unconscious  effort  to  fly  into  the 
arms  of  nature  once  more,  to  get  a  reanimating  look,  a  rejuvenating  kiss, 
a  reviving  embrace  from  our  much  neglected  mother-earth  ?  We  are 
beginning  to  live  a  portion  of  our  time  in  the  country,  most  of  our  children 
and  children's  children  will  probably  live  there  altogether. 

From  every  recruiting  and  invigorating  excursion  to  the  country, 
people  are  returning  to  the  health-poisoning  and  soul-darkening  cities, 
with  a  feeling,  that  they  are  passing  from  nature's  nurseries  to  the  people's 
hospitals,  with  a  conviction,  that  it  was  man  who  made  the  city  and  God 
who  made  the  country,  and  he  that  lives  furthest  from  town  lives  nearest 
unto  God.  The  feeling  is  growing,  that  they  live  happiest,  who  hear  the 
least  of  city-noises,  and  see  the  least  of  city- excitements,  and  breathe  the 
least  of  city-airs;  that  they  live  healthiest,  who  are  wakened  with  the  sun, 
bright  and  fresh,  by  the  merry  song  of  birds,  and  not  as  city-folks  are 
aroused,  dull  and  weary  and  still  athirst  for  sleep,  by  rattling  wagons  or 
noisy  shouts  or  pressing  cares;  that  they  live  longest,  who  are  rocked  to 
sleep,  soon  after  dark,  not  by  exhaustion,  but  by  the  sweet  lullabies  of 
babbling  brooks  and  whispering  springs  and  rustling  leaves,  after  having 
spent  their  day  in  the  simplest  and  sweetest,  in  the  truest  and  most  tran 
quil  of  all  pursuits  of  man.  The  feeling  is  growing  that  the  advantages 
of  city-life  are  purchased  at  a  drain  and  strain  far  in  excess  of  their  worth, 
that,  at  best,  no  man  can  eat  more  tban  three  square  meals  a  day,  and 
that  the  chances  for  earning  these  respectably  are  as  great  in  the  country 
as  in  the  city,  and  with  much  less  cost  of  vitality.  Men  are  beginning 
to  contrast  the  pure  and  easily-gotten  pleasure  of  country  life  and  country 
scenery  with  the  life-  and  virtue-sapping  struggles  and  competitions  of 
the  cities,  entered  into,  for  the  most  part,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pay 
ing  high  rentals  for  small  accommodations,  high  wages  for  little  service, 
high  prices  for  little  enjoyments. 

We  are  beginning  to  feel  that  we  are  suffering  the  consequences  of 
our  fatal  error,  that  of  forgetting  that  the  basis  of  every  prosperous 
government  must  be  a  prosperous  and  contented  hus- 
against  conges-  bafidry,  that  of  overlooking  Jefferson's  prophecy  that 
tfotiClty  P°PUla~  "the  American  people  will  remain  virtuous  as  long  as 
agriculture  is  our  principal  object;  when  we  get  to  be 
piled  upon  one  another  in  large  cities,  as  in  Europe,  we  shall  become  as 
corrupt  as  they,"  that  of  building  up  an  undue  number  of  large  cities  at  a 
terrible  drain  of  country  population,  that  of  allowing  thousands  to  starve 
and  to  rot,  to  breed  vice  and  disease,  crime  and  anarchy  in  the  cities,  for 
all  of  whom  there  is  more  bread  than  they  could  ever  eat,  more  clothes 
than  they  would  ever  wear,  more  work  than  they  could  ever  do,  more  joy 
than  they  could  ever  exhaust,  in  the  country  and  upon  the  fields.  We  are 
beginning  to  feel  that  our  only  safety  lies  in  creating  a  counter  current 
from  the  city  to  the  country,  in  turning  the  stream  of  immigration  from 


the  seaboard  towns  to  the  rural  districts,  where  farm  labor  is  wanted, 
-where  those  who  have  been  transplanted  from  the  congested  labor  centres 
liave  had  their  starvation  changed  to  plenty. 

Still  more,  a  conviction  is  growing  that  this  remedy  is  not  only  good 
for  the  foreign  immigrant,  or  for  our  own  poor,  but  that  it  will  prove 
itself  as  effective  upon  our  wealthier  classes,  and  more 
•especially  upon  their  children.  Dr.  Lexis,  a  professor  of  agSifpSthoni 
Gottingen  shows,  in  a  recent  book  of  his,  that  there  are  of  professional 
nearly  30,000  students  entered  on  the  books  of  the  21 
•German  universities,  more  than  one-half  of  whom  are  doomed  to  a  life 
of  poverty  and  disappointment.  And  yet  every  one  of  them,  being  more 
or  loss  highly  endowed  by  nature,  might,  if  turned  into  a  husbandman 
on  any  of  the  world's  millions  of  acres  of  untilled  arable  land,  become 
i  blessing  to  himself,  and  a  benefactor  to  human  kind.  The  professor's 
•statistics  refer  to  Germany  only,  but  the  principle  applies  with  equal  force 
to  us.  We  are  educating  far  more  professional  men  than  we  shall  ever 
be  able  to  employ,  and  it  is  unemployed  educated  people  that  we  have 
most  to  fear.  Those  who  are  conscious  of  their  worth  and  rights  do  not 
submit  to  want  without  a  struggle.  They  become  the  socialistic  and 
anarchistic  agitators.  They  write  the  books  of  the  destructive  tendencies. 
They  scatter  the  seeds  of  pessimism  and  infidelity.  They  instigate  strikes 
and  mobs.  We  can  ignore  Dr.  Lexis'  timely  lesson  only  at  the  risk  of 
seeing  our  republicanism  undermined,  and  our  peace  and  prosperity 
buried  beneath  its  ruins.  We  can  wean  the  youth  from  husbandry,  and 
allure  them  to  our  cities,  and  destroy  our  peasantry,  only  to  prove  the 
truth  of  what  Goldsmith  said: 

"111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay; 
Princes  or  Ivords  may  flourish  or  may  fade — 
A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made — 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroy'd  can  never  be  supplied.". 

From  this  digression  on  the  past  and  present  status  of  the  husband 
man  in  general,  let  us  return  to  the  Israelite,  and  to  the  time,  when  the 
«nemy  wrenched  the  implements  of  agriculture  from  his  Crneltv  aRajnst 
hand,  and  thrust  in  their  place  the  staff  of  a  wandering  israel'best  iilus- 
fugitive.  Bearing  in  mind  the  degraded  position  of  the  lligu  therigh'tof 
peasantry  among  heathen  nations  in  ancient  times,  and  husbandry- 
among  Christian  peoples  during  the  Dark-and-Middle-Ages,  you  may 
possibly  be  able  to  fathom  to  its  lowest  depth  the  contempt  in  which  the 
Israelite  was  held,  when  even  the  degraded  calling  of  agriculture  was 
-deemed  too  respectable  for  the  Israelite,  that  from  the  day  of  his  exile 
•down  to  our  own  times,  barring  a  few  rare  exceptions,  tlie  right  of  owning 
land  or  tilling  it  was  cruelly  denied  him,  and,  in  such  countries  as  Russia 
— excepting  the  few  colonies  near  the  Black  Sea, — is  heartlessly  denied 
him  to  this  day. 

What  punishment  could  have  been  more  cruel  than  that  of  mercilessly 
banishing  the  Israelite  from  the  open  fields,  and  shutting  him  in  within 
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filthy   and   crowded  ghettoes,  than   that   of  heartlessly 
And  condemning    ,.-,.,,. 
it  to  trading  pur-    tearing  from  him  a  calling,  to  which  his  race  had  been 

had  spurned1  sacredly  and  passionately  devoted  from  the  day  of  its 
birth,  in  which — as  tradition  taught — it  had  been  initiated 
by  God  himself,  and  which  his  greatest  kings  ard  lawgivers,  bards  and 
seers  had  followed  and  ennobled,  than  that  of  condemning  him,  eighteen 
centuries  long,  almost  exclusively,  to  trade,  which  his  Talmud  had  taught 
him  to  flee  !  How  his  heart  must  have  ached,  during  the  early  centuries 
of  his  wanderings,  when  he  heard  of  the  desolation  of  his  country,  which 
his  people  once  had  made  a  land  overflowing  with  milk  and  honey,  or 
when,  passing  fields,  barren  and  neglected,  or  sulkily  worked  by  driven 
slaves,  he  remembered  the  songs  of  Zion,  that  once  resounded  in  the  vales 
and  hills  of  his  Holy  Land!  How  he  must  have  muttered  to  himself 
words,  like  those  which  Gray  later  clothed  in  a  poetic  garb: 

"  Oft  did  the  harvest  to  the  sickle  yield; 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke, 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a- field! 
How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke!  " 

And  yet  he  hoped  for  better  days.     If  he  could  not  return  to  his 
fields,  he  could  turn  to  his  Scriptures,  and  drink  in  there  the  balm  of 

Gilead,   or   breathe   in   the   fragrance   of  the   cedars  of 
Yet  he  continued  _    ,  _   _, 

hoping  for  return  Lebanon,  or  of  the  rose  of  Sharon,  or  listen  to  the  rust- 
to  agriculture.  Hng  of  the  mvrtle  in  the  valley  of  Hebron,  or  to  the  low 
ing  cattle  in  the  meadows  of  En-Gedi.  If  he  could  not  gather  in  harvests. 
of  his  own,  he  could  go  to  his  synagogue  on  the  anniversaries  of  the 
harvests-festivals  of  old,  and  breathe  forth  his  thanksgivings  as  joyfully 
as  ever  his  forefathers  did  for  real  cause.  How  touching  this  people's- 
clinging  to  the  memory  of  harvest  festivals,  at  a  time  when  their  only 
harvest  was  an  abundance  of  misery!  It  is  not  surprising  that  an  en 
thusiastic  soul,  like  that  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  should  have  been  pro 
foundly  moved  by  such  hope  and  trust,  and  that — in  his  desire  to 
strengthen  it — he  should  have  dedicated  to  it  this  noble  passage:  "The 
vineyards  of  Israel  have  ceased  to  exist,  but  the  eternal  law  enjoins  the 
children  of  Israel  still  to  celebrate  the  vintage.  A  race  that  persist  in. 
celebrating  their  vintage,  although  they  have  no  fruits  to  gather,  will 
regain  their  vineyards.  What  sublime  inexorability  in  the  law !  But 
what  indomitable  spirit  in  the  people  !  " 

And  wonderful  to  tell,  Disraeli's  prophesy  is  fulfilling.  Israel  is 
returning  to  fields  and  vineyards.  Eighteen  centuries  of  banishment 
from  husbandry  have  not  been  able  to  quench  his  love 
for  k>  nor  to  extinguish  his  skill  in  it.  As  the  kernel, 
imbedded  twenty  or  thirty  centuries  long,  in  the  mummy's 
hand,  needs  but  to  feel  the  touch  of  earth  and  sun  to  shoot  up  again  in 
stalk  and  ear,  so  does  the  Israelite  need  but  come  in  contact  with  mother- 
earth,  to  feel  his  old  love  for  it  reawakening,  to  hear  the  evening  lullabies 
and  morning  carols,  with  which  bird  and  brook  and  branch  rocked  hitn 
to  sleep  and  wakened  him,  during  the  childhood  of  his  race,  again 


resounding  in  his  ears,  and  making  him  longingly  homesick,  and  passio 
nately  desirous  of  exchanging  shop  scissors  and  yardsticks,  bale  and 
scale,  counter  and  desk,  for  plow  and  scythe,  for  sower  and  reaper. 

As  ten  centuries  ago,  when  Mohamedan  Moors,  more  merciful  than 
Christian  Spaniards,  respected  his  human  rights,  and  restored  to  him  the 
privilege  of  returning  to  his  dearly-beloved  husbandry, 
his  toil  and  skill  helped  to  make  Andalusia  prosperous    aga^ ^becoming 

and  beautiful,  the  granary  and  paradise  of  Europe,  so  is    a  prosperous  hus 
bandman, 
he  now  beginning  to  show  his  productive  and  beautifying 

usefulness,  wherever  an  opportunity  is  afforded  him.  Thousands  of 
Israelitish  colonists  are  now  engaged  in  making  desolate  Palestine  once 
more  "a  land  overflowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  their  number  being 
constantly  recruited  from  the  flourishing  Jewish  Agricultural  School  at 
Jaffa.  In  the  interior  of  Russia  my  own  eyes  beheld  last  summer  30,000 
Jewish  souls  turning  a  treeless,  stoneless,  waterless  wilderness  into  fertile 
fields,  and  my  eyes  also  beheld  the  lads  and  lassies  of  the  Jewish  Agri 
cultural  School  at  Odessa,  who,  probably  at  a  time  not  far  distant,  will 
initiate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russian  Jews  in  the  science  of  hus 
bandry.  In  the  Argentine  Republic,  thousands  of  Jewish  colonists, 
thanks  to  the  munificence  of  Baron  de  Hirsch,  are  conjuring  from  lands 
that  prior  to  their  coming  had  never  felt  the  foot  of  white  man,  or  the 
touch  of  plough,  an  abundance  of  produce  and  prosperity  and  progress. 
In  our  adjacent  state  of  New  Jersey,  the  Jewish  Colonies  are  gradually 
taking  root,  and  are  fast  changing  one-time  dry  and  bush-covered  deserts 
into  opulent  vineyards  and  productive  fields.  I  inspected  the  one  at 
Alliance,  last  Friday.  I  saw  the  men  and  lads  hard  at  work  upon  the 
fields.  I  compared  the  condition  of  poverty  and  starvation  of  these 
refugee-families  of  twelve  years  ago  with  their  present  fairly  prosperous 
state,  and  their  increase  from  fifty  families  then,  to  over  a  hundred  fam 
ilies  now,  all  of  them  engaged,  for  the  most  part,  in  husbandry,  and 
stronger  than  ever  grew  my  faith  in  the  ultimate  return  of  Israel  to  the 
agricultural  pursuit  of  its  halcyon  days. 

And,  when  planting  a  tree, — it  having  been  Arbor  Day — at  tne  side 
of  the  School-house,  in  memory  of  George  Washington,  the  children  of 
these  Russian  colonists  accompanying  the  exercise  with  national  hymns 
and  patriotic  songs,  and  when  gazing  into  the  happy  and  healthy  faces 
of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  looking  forward  to  the  day,  when  many  of 
them  will  enter  the  Jewish  Agricultural  College,  soon  to  be  located  on  a 
Model  Farm,  near  Philadelphia,  and  then  go  forth  as  superintendents  of 
Jewish  colonies  all  over  our  land,  I  felt  as  if  the  planting  of  that  tree  by 
Jewish  hands,  within  a  Jewish  agricultural  colony,  in  the  presence  of 
children  of  Jewish  agriculturists,  symbolized  Israel's  icplanting  in  the 
pursuit  of  husbandry,  for  which  God  destined  it,  for  which  its  forefathers 
fitted  it,  and  which  its  own  glorious  past  proved  the  purest,  noblest,  most 
blessed  calling  af  all. 


